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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
oo - 
ON COMPOSITION. 
O beginuers me miposition, the 
frequen! practice of writing short 
esays, must be of very considera- 
ble assistance. The vmay be 
dered as the humble flights of itel- 
lect,ere its wing has acquired stre ngth 
suilicient to undertake an excursion of 
greater lenoth. As it is only alter 
reiterated efforts that the mind is 
equal to the production of any thing 
excellent, let no one contemn the 
early attempts of the young and in- 
experienced writer, nor trample un- 
der foot the tender sapling, just shoot- 
we from among the rocks. Who 
can foretel the future character of 
the tree ? 
It has been said of one of the finest 


CONSI- 


whtersand most acute philosophers of 


ay aye, that he never completely 
uiderstood a subject, vuatil be had 
Written upon it. Perhé aps the sawe 
sin some devree true of evei¥ one. 
Superficial observers may pronounce 
thisa paradox ; but those of higher 
dscerument will readtiy perceive its 
ruth = The very attempt to commit 
wurthoughts to writing, obliges us 
to dfsomethin: ¢ towards arranging 
them, and scarce ly any thing can be 
wore benefit than this exercise. 
It wall by degrees correct that con- 
lused manner ol thinking and speak- 
Which is so characteristic of the 
‘Oamed mind. \imost all our 
Mrers depend upon practise ; few 
“€eatuely without talents, and ex- 
ese Is the surest means of deve- 
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loping aud improving them ;—by 
inaction they will become extinct. 

‘The same arguments will apply 
with nearly equal force to metric al 
language ; although it seems to be 
avery prevalent opinion that the 
practice of writing verses is an ex- 
tremely useless employ ment of time, 
To ditler trom so general a sentiment 
is perhaps presamptuous , but there 
are reasons to be brought forward 
that may probably authorise our 
dissent. 

It can hardly be doubted that com- 
posing freque ntly in metre and 
rhyme, is of very great assistance in 
farnishing us with a more ready and 
extensive command of language. = It 
nay at first seem strauge that the 
practice of writing under restrictions 
should be productive of freedom ; but 
that the fact isso, can hardly be dis- 


puted. The manner in which it 
Operates is sufficiently obvious to 
hose who have the siwaillest ac- 


quaintance with the subject of com- 
position, In writing prose, we for the 
most part, adopt the first words that 
occur, thinking, what is not always 
the case, thatthey are the most exe 
pressive of our meaning, Our na- 
tural indolence too, inclines us to 
this, and when we have words that 
seem to suit, we refuse the labour of 
seeking for others In writing verse, 
the case is different; then we mugt 
examine and choose. The restre- 
tious of meireand rhyme are such 
as to oblige us to go over all the 
siores of the language in which we 
Write, a aud select thuse words that 
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will express our meaning, without 
deranging the economy of the ver- 
sification. Thus, by degrees an im- 
mense multitude of words will be 
brought under command, a know- 
ledge of their several qualities and 
powers will be acquired, and such 
will their state of arrangement that 
they will be easily found upon every 
emergency. 

But the most frequent, and indeed 
the most serious charge against young 
versifiers, is that they so seldom pro- 
duce any thing of merit. This objec- 
tion has some foundation, and would 
be decisive, if it could be likewise 
proved that excellency is not in poe- 
try asin other arts, the result of prac- 
tice. But this can never be proved. 
Every talent of the mind is progres- 
sive; and though practice will not 
always produce excellence, yet ex- 
cellence can seldom be = attained 
without long and laborious practice. 

If the above premises be correct, 
it may be concluded that the produc- 
tions of a young writer, are more 
condusive to his own improvement 
than tothat of his readers, But it 
by no means follows that the pro- 
ductions ofa young writer, are entire- 
ly unworthy the attention of others. 
The tirst efforts of youth sometimes 
possess a boldness and an originality 
that cannot but give pleasure to every 
candid mind.  Unterttered by the 
customs and prejudices of the world, 
it may sometimes be given them to 
withdraw from the altar of truth that 


veil which bas resisted the efforts of 


age aud experience. 

Turn not then with disdain, you ve- 
terans in the fields of literature, from 
the humvle attempts of the inexpe- 
rienced and feeble. Yoursmile ma 
animate them to a nobler daring, 
but your contempt may extinguish 
for ever that ardour without which 
excellency can hardly be attained, 
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HO was the real author of the 

letters signed Junius has Jones 
been a subject ot discussion jp the 
political world, and it is certainly a 
phenomenon im politics, that ati 
a lapse of forty years, the author of 
awork which acquired so much ¢. 
lebrity on its appearance, should re 
main unknown : vanity which ope 
rates in general so much on literary. 
as well as other men, in favour of 
their own productions, must have 
been overpowered by other strong 
feelings to produce that secrecy 
which excites our astonishment 
W hether the secret is deposited in the 
breast of any person vow living, o 
whether Junius yet lives, is uncer 
tain. Horne Tooke, one of his ables 
antagonists, still hovers over the 
grave, and many others of his ce 
temporaries remain; but as most of 
the personages mentioned in thos 
letters are no more, and as a prow: 
cutionon account of them cap %w 
longer be dreaded, it is more than 
probable the secret was confined to 
Junius, and now rests with him in the 
silent tomb. 

Various persons have been name! 
asthe supposed author, among 
thers the late Tlugh M*Aolay 
Boyd, a native and an ornament o 
this county. ‘This opinion seems % 
have given great umbrage to you 
correspondent A.P. in your Magazite 
for December. last, and with much 
confidence he charges the London 
printers with impudence in lately a 
tempting to palm this opiniowon ¢ 
public equally inquisitive an 
lous. To what publication A.P. a 
ludes ] am not certain ; the lates ! 
have seen on the subject was pub 
lished in London, in 1$00, and se 
titled, « The miscellaneous works ¢ 
Hugh Boyd, the author of the letters ¢ 
Junius.” The perusal of this work 
has led me to form a different opi 
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fom that of A.P., but as it is a ques- 
von in Which I feel some interest, 
ishall be very much obliged to 
vourcorrespondent to point out the 
work to which he alludes, He ap- 
pears to found his opinion principal- 
ly.on the inability of Mr. Boyd to 
write such letters, and adduces the 
letter which you have published as 
a proof of it. [am satisfied, however, 
that there are many persons living in 
the county of Antrim, who remember 
Mr. Boyd well, whohavea very differ- 
ent opinion of his talents, and are 
ersuaded he was fully equal to the 
ask, When A.P. communicates the 
title of the work or works to which 
he alludes, I shall state more fully 
the reasons which have governed the 
opinion of 

A Native of the County of Antrim. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
5 a 
ON THE EVILS OF WAR}; WITH A FEW 
REMARKS ON THE CIVILIZATION OF 
THE INDIANS, 


HE disinterestedness evinced in 
the labours of many of our 
American brethren, towards promot- 
ig the civilization of their Indian 
neighbonrs, and the success attend- 
mg their labours, cannot but feel 
hihly grateful to every humane 
mind, whilst the alarm of war, and 
the preparations for hostile measures, 
awaken in the breast of genuine sen- 
sibility, sensations of grief and pity. 
How melancholy the reflection, 
that mankind (and man is formed to 
cultivate the best affections,) instead 
# embracing the’ means put into 
their hands of helping and assisting 
one another, and delighting to enjoy 
the blessings of mutual intercourse, 


should employ all the powers of the 
mind in continually devising some 


"Wmethod with whieh to vex and 
ormeat each other. 
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But so it is, that to forward the 
designs of selfish and corrupt sys- 
tems of policy, how frequently do 
we see the peace and safety of states 
sacrificed, the blood and- treasure of 
nations exhausted, and fresh disas- 
ters daily added to the catalogue of 
human woes. 

Alas! that man should indulge in 
habits so pernicious to the welfare of 
his species, and so opposite to the 
good he is capable of pursuing, and 
of arriving at, 

Would that the fomenters of pub- 
lic discord, and the cherishers of the 
flames of war, would cease their in- 
glorious toil, and by turning their 
attention to objects more worthy of 
rational pursuit, suffer the earth to 
enjoy even a short respite from those 
cruel bickerings and violent commo- 
tions, that have long agitated her 
peace. Let them pause for a mo- 
ment, and reflect on the many tra- 
gical events to which the world is 
witness, from their restless ambition, 
and unceasing struggles for ascen- 
dancy. To how much better pur- 
pose might the application of their 
powers be directed ! 

A large field of action, quite of 
another kind than that of blood and 
warfare, invites for ‘he exercise of 
their labours. Instead of leading on 
to scenes that disgrace the human 
character, let them join in the lists 
with those benevolent few, who seek 
by all means in their power to in- 
crease the comfort, not add to the 
wretchedness of their race, and 
whose hearts beat with eagerness to 
behold those chains dissolved that 
bind the affections, and separate 
man from his brother, even in those 
climes where it is said that the light 
of knowledge has sprung up, and 
dispelled those mists of ignorance 
that held them in darkness. Would 
that their actions and their deeds 
were such as could give proof of 
the degrees of light and knowledge, 
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thev so much boast of haying arri- 
ved at. 

A most interesting picture is form- 
ed in the reflecting mind, in taking 
a view of the various pursuits in 
which individuals of different ranks 
in the present day are engaged, 

Many from a thirst of vain-glory, 
and for the purposes of self-aggran 
dizement, endeavour to do all they 
can to torward plans for the destruc- 
tion of their species, and to hold 
the nations subservient to the twflu- 
ence of undue power,  satrificing 
every consideration of the public 
good, to the accomplishment of their 
ambitious views. Whilst in divers 
places, and in different departments, 
a generous few are honestly and dis- 
imterestedly engaged in endeavour- 
lng tO promote the real ioterests of 
their fellow creatures by inculeating 
habits essential to the peace, security, 
and well-being of all, The mind 
looks with coinplacency, accompa- 
nicd with faint glimmerings of hope, 
on the latter, and dwells with pity 
on the former, with sore forebodings 
of what may follow; while it is the 
wish of bumanity, that the number 
and success of the one may increase, 
and that of the other diminish in 
proportion to the decree conducive 
to man’s best and dearest interests, 

Instead of war, so much the sad 

yursuit of the present day, being 
Pid up as a glorious display of man’s 
beroic powers, it is more fitting to 
cousider itin the proper light. Let 
it be called by Us proper name, and 
known for what it is, and ever was— 
a cruel misapplication of those pow. 
ers granted to man, for ends the 
miost glorious and beneficent. In 
this view of the subject, we behold 
the practice of war as altogether un- 
worthy the ambition of man, and in 
jis nature, application, and effects, 
quite of an opposite tendency to that 
real dignity of character, which it 
was designed he should support 
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through all the various turnings and 
windingsof this transitory and 
bationary scene of existence. 

I hope it will not be trespassing 
too much on the pages of the Maya. 
zine, to add a few remarks that oe 
curred in reading the different ae. 
counts of the progress of civilizatiog 
among some of the American India 
tribes. 

In viewing the steps that hare 
been taken to forward this work, 
how desitable is it, that no selfish 
views of gain may influence any 
engage in the attempt, or by a 
wrong conduct create inthe mings 
of the lndians suspicions that may 
prove hurtful to their future progress 
in real improvement. I wish. they 
may not exchange the rudeness of 
what is called savage manners, for 
the vices too manifest in what is 
termed civilized lite. Reading of 
the manner of trading with these 
people, and of the conduct of some 
towards them, in endeavonring ty 
introduce habits of intoxication, by 
exchanging spirits for what little 
they had to dispose of by way of 
trade, with a view of getting cheap 
bargains, I bave regretted the e- 
fects of that selfish spirit, that would 
forthe sake of gain involve the it 
necent in so much misery, andia 
habits so destructive of all peace 
and comfort. 

By these means, the seeds of war 
have been sowny and lamentable 
eflects have been produced by thes 
transactions ; very unfavourable im- 
pressions have been, made on the 
minds of the Indians, which no doubt 
rendered more difficult the disit 
terested labours of those benevolent 
individuals who sincerely wished to 
do them good. I have been led to 


query, whether those of the former 
Stamp, or the peor Indians, stood 
highest in the rank of real civilize 
tion, 
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4 person™ who, about the year 
763, made a visit from benevolent 
if , . 


motives to some of the Indian set- 


tlements, laments ina feeling man- 
yer the treatinent these people 


frequently received in their dealings 
with the English settlers, Among 
aber interesting observatious rela- 
ing to their situation, and their con- 
nection with the English, he says, 
«fg conversation with an Indian 
wader lately come from Wyoming, 
| perceived that many white people 
do often sell rum to the Indians, 
which I believe is a great evil ;— 
first, they being thereby deprived 
of the use of their reason, and their 
spirits violently agitated, quarrels 
often arise, Which end in mischief, 
and the bitterness and resentment oc- 
casioned hereby, are often of long 
continuance again ; their skins and 
furs, gotten through much fatigue and 
hard travels iu hunting, with which 
they intended to buy cloathing, when 
they become intoxicated, they often 
vl} ata low rate for more rum, and 
aterward when they suffer for want 
ofthe necessaries of life, are angry 





—_——- 


*John Woolman, late of North Ame- 
ria, aman of the most benevolent inten- 
tons, who devoted much of his time in 
going about endeavouring to do good. 

He felt in a peculiar manner for the 
sufferings of all of every class, and mani- 
fested on all occasions the most disinterest- 
tdzeal for the good of his fellow crea- 
lures of every denomination. He not on- 
iy strenuously exerted himself on behalf of 
heenslaved Africans, but maintained, in 
words and conduct, an exemplary testi- 
mony against every species of evil and op- 
ptsion, As perhaps his life and charac- 
ter may not be much known to the gene- 
sigh of the readers. of your Magazine, 
might not 4 few of its pages be usefully 
&ken up with a biographical sketch of 
this truly good man ? 

Rehr that such lives were made more 
the objects of imitation, and that of those 
enminated heroes in the field of blood, 

‘ W teality destroyers of mankind, were 

more in detestation, as examples that 
be avoided, rather than followed. 
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with those who, for the sake of gain, 
took the advantage of their weak- 
ness. Of this therr chiefs have often 
complained at their treaties with the 
English. Where cunning people 
pass counterfeits, and impose that 
on others which is good for nothing, 
it is considered as a wickedness, but 
to sell that to people which we know 
does them harm, and which often 
works their rar, for the sake of gain, 
manifests a hardened and corrupt 
heart, and is an evil which demands 
the care of all true lovers of virtue 
to suppress,” 

How cheering the prospect that 
the disinterested labours lately bes- 
towed are likely to prodace the good 
effects intended, and to remove some 
of the evils above alluded to. May 
their good endeavours receive no 
sudden check, and may the objects 
of their care receive vo bad impres- 


_ sions from bebolding fruits contrary 


tothe spirit of pure love, and the law 
of universal, unmixed kindness. 

The following extracts from the 
writings of the same person, may 
show that these people have no 
evil intention towards those who 
wish to deal peaceably with them. 
« Our guides took us to the house of 
avery aucient man, and soon after 
we had put in our baggage, there 
came a man from another Indian 
house some distance off, and I per- 
ceiving there was a man near the 
door, went out, and he having a tos 
mabawk wrapped under his watch- 
coat out of sight, as I approached 
him, he took it in his hand, I, howe 
ever, went forward, and speaking to 
him in a friendiy way perceived he 
understood some English. My com- 
pauion then coming out, we had 
some talk with him concerning 
tie nature of our visitin these parts, 
aud then he goimg into the house 
with us, and talking with our goaides, 
soou appeared friendly, and sat 
down and sinoaked his pipe, 
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“ Though his taking bis hatchet in 
his hand at the instant I drew near 
to him, hada disagreeable appear- 
ance, I believe he had no other in- 
tent than to be in readiness m case 
any violence was offered to him.” 

It is evident from various accounts 
that not only the Indians of North 
America, but also those called sa- 
vages of different other nations are 
capable of receiving the best im- 
pressions, where care is taken to 
meet them on proper grounds, and 
to deal with them on pacific princi- 
ples, but where measures of a contrary 
tendency have been adopted, which 
fatal experience proves to have been 
too often the case, the angry pas- 
sions have been excited, and the cry 
of vengeance raised, the most bloody 
conflicts have ensued, and a most 
irreconcilable hatred taken place. 
Surely this is no . worse than what 
frequently happens between those 
called civilized states. <A sinall real, 
or supposed injury frequently ope- 
rates on the minds of the injured in 
such a manner as to Cause them to 
seek foran opportunity to retaliate. 
Retaliation begets retaliatiun and 
swells into mutual rage. In this 
disposition measures of a sanguinary 
nature are restored to, and made to 
follow each other in rapid = suc- 
cession, until, as a torrent, impa- 
tient of its bounds, the whole bursts 
forth, and overwhelms in all the hor- 
rors of war, the peace and prospe- 
rity of kingdoms. In the strugyle 
for ascendancy, and striving for 
superiority the nations are made to 
partake of the yoke of oppression, 
and the lives of thousands are sport- 
ed with toa degree of unfeeling bar- 
barity, equal to any thing we can 
suppose to take place among those 
denominated savage tribes. 

Happy had it been for all if they 
who commenced adventurers, and be- 
came the settlers of newly-acquired 
territories had from their first arrival 
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cultivated a spirit of peace, and 
voided inall their proceedings wi) 
the natives every Occasion of givin, 
ollence. But the motive to engaee 
in these adventures too generally 
spring from a thirst of gain, and it 
isnotto be wondered that fatal con. 
sequences often followed, The Joy, 
of gain has a dangerous tendency - 
we behold it sacrificing to its grat. 
fication every just and generous cop. 
sideration, 

With what different sensations of 
pleasure and regret do we remem 
ber the miid, candid, and generous 
conduct of a Columbus and a Pena, 
and the dark, treacherous, and blood, 
thirsty designs of a Cortez and q 
Pizarro. ‘The memories of the for. 
mer claim love and veneration, 
while those of the latter descend tp 
posterity with merited reproach and 
detestation, It isa melancholy re 
flection, that the page of history is 
stained with so many characters too 
near the latter description, and um 
able to exhibit so few of the ‘oe 
mer, 

We boast of living in more en 
lightened times, but with all our 
boasted degrees of light and know- 
ledge, I wish we may be really advan- 
cing in the steps towards properly Ce 
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ACCOUNT OF THE FALLS OF NIAGARA. 
EXTRACTED FROM A LETTER OF A 
GENTLEMAN TO HIS FRIEND IN BUD 
SON, STATE OF NEW-YORK. 

GREEABLY to my promis¢! 

will endeavour to give my! 
of the great falls of Niagara, ® 
have several times viewed them, 
and strange as it may appear, always 
with pleasure, admiration and ber 
ror! | have never takeo the aa- 
gles of elevation or depression, 9 ® 
to make au accurate mathemat 
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siculation of the height of the falls, 
the descent of the rapids above, or the 
depth of the gulph containing the 
creat whirlpool below, nor have I 
uken the distance across the river. 
Foran exact account of these particu. 
lars | must rely on the reports of other 
I have also to regret that I 
have neither time at present, nor ma- 
thematical instruments at hand to 
make a map, or drawing of this great 
natural curiosity. 

In order to form an adequate idea 
of the immense quantity of water 
contained in this river, it 1s necessary 
wo know semething of the great chain 
of lakes extending thousands of 
miles above it, and of the many large 
rivers, and multitudes of smaller 
streams which continually empty 
themselves into those lakes on all 
sides, and from every direction: 
and that all the waters of those 
immense 
which constitutes the greatest body 
of fresh water in the known world,) 
unite and form the Niagara, which 
amy opinion, exhibits to the eye of 
the philosopher, more scenes of beau- 
ty, power, grandeur, and in some 
places alarm and horror, than any 
river on earth, 

Think, my friend, how very abun- 
dant must be its resources, if the 
greatest droughts cause little or no 
(iminution of its waters. Or what 
must be its current and incalculable 
power of discharge, if the greatest 
rains and the highest floods are 
hardly perceivable in this noble river. 
lis upper end adjoining Lake Erie, 
@Ssmooth, placid, and beautiful in 
theextreme, extending about three 
miles in width, with a very gentle 
current, but as we descend, it in- 
treases, and the river contracts to 
about two miles in width, and this 
Continues for nearly twenty miles, 
with a very strong current and 
freatdepth, till it reaches the steep 

rocky, roaring, foaming white ra- 
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pids immediately above the falls. 
Here the banks of the river suddenly 
verge towards each other, so as to 
leave a gap of only three quarters 
of a mile wide at the falls. 

The length of the rapids are said 
to be only one mile, but when I 
stood at the falls, and looked up the 
river, through the mist which con- 
tinually rises from the apparent ex- 
plosions, and tremendous dashings 
of such an immense body of fine 
clear water, against multitudes of 
large high rocks, the distance is won- 
derfully magnified by the mist, and 
appeared to be six or eight miles. 

Several small islands covered with 
timber trees (but whose foundations 
must be rock, or they would sudden- 
ly be torn away) are interspersed in 
those terrible rapids, one of which 
is situated about one-third of the dis- 
tance from the American, towards the 
Canada _ shore, and projects quite 
down to the falls, so as to disunite the 
falling sheet of water tor the space 
of perhaps an bundred yards. 

Standing on the Canada side close 
to, and immediately above the falls, 
the view up the rapids is truly sub- 
lime and perfectly romantic. Nei- 
therthe pen of the geographer, nor 
the pencil of the painter can give 
an idea half equal to the original, 
But when | cast my eyes down the 
awful yawning gulph beneath, and 
beheld this vast body of water, rush- 
ing down with an irresistable force 
near one hundred and fifty feet per- 
pendicular, with a noise that may be 
heard twenty miles, and a power 
which makesthe earth tremble for 
a considerable distance around, [ 
contess Iwas almost lost in the hor- 
rors of the scene, and in the contem- 
plation of my own littleness! 

Immediately below the falling 
sheet, which is said to be sixty feet 
thick, are to be seen multitudes of ex- 
ploding globes of water of a large 
size, rising out of the river, A thick 
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white cloud of vapours, similar to 
a vast snow bank envelopes above 
an hundred feet of the lower part 
of the sheet, soas to render it quite 
invisible. 

Whenever the sun shines, beau- 
tiful rainbows are seen in the ascend- 
ing cloud or vapours, which con- 
stantly arise from the bottom of the 
falls in such vast quantities, as to 
produce a continual fall of rain for 
a considerable distance around ; 
which in the winter season being con- 
gealed into ice, makes a most beau- 
tilul crystalline appearance in the 
trees of the adjacent forests. 

About six miles below the falls, 
I viewed the great whirl in the ri- 
ver, or rather in the side of the moun- 
tain; which I was told was a curiosity 
nearly equal to the falls. ‘The cause 
of this curious phenomenon, is a right 
angle or short turn im the river, im- 
mediateiy above which is a very 
strong roaring rapid, which rushing 
violently down against the opposite 
shore, has in the course of time worn 
away perhaps three or four hundred 
acres. Within this eddy or chasm, 
are collected great quantities of drift 
wood, from whence | believe it sel- 
dom escapes, and floating coutinu- 
ally round in the guiph, shows the 
rapid whirling motion of the water, 
It isencircled by a perpendicular rock 
about 300 feet high ; standing on 
the top of this rock, 1 viewed with 
humble fear, perfeet horror and sur- 
prise, the s wiul yawning, whirling 
gulph beneath ! 

Perhaps the state of New-York 
contains more natural and artificial 
curiosities than any other inthe U- 
nion, many of which are nearly ar- 
ranged in a direct rout from New- 
York to the Niagara fails. The 
Hudson’s river with tts steam boats, 
and numerous other vessels; the 
many flourishing towns and cities 
on its banks; with the beautiful, lof- 
ty Kaatskill mountains, and the great 
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falls (called the Cohoo; 

aon certainly exhibit 
entertaining, aud picturesque 
to the waveiler. The Relievers 
Shakers meeting at Niskaunia, es 
singing and dancing constitnte the 
solemn worship of a christian chures 
] lave visited with admiration, The 
medicinal waters of Ballstows Sua 
are, | presume, equal to any jp i 
world ; and the salt springsat Anavga 
are better than any I know of 
The greattresh water spring, forty 
miles long, and several miles wig 
called Seneca Lake, which beter 
freezes, must be very extraordinary 
in that cold country. [he great § 
shery at Black-roeck, on Niagara Ie 
ver, is one of the best discovered il 
fresh water. 

“ All are Bat parts of one stupendous 


whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 


Davin Coo ry, joy, 
Benington, State of Vermont, 1810, 
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ON THE POISON OF LEAD} BY A, PO 
THERGILL, M.D. F.R.S. EXTRACTED 
FROM AN ESSAY ENTITLED, “ Cate 
TIONS TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIE.” 

FW VUE extensive use -of lead in 

various forms, enables it toa 
saul ail the avenues of life. Some 
times it attacks the human frame by 
an open assault, but more frequently 
it makes inroad? into the constitute 
as a secret unsuspected enemy, Ve 


rious causes conspire to favour 6 


introduction into the system. The 
arts of chemistry, of medicine, au 
even of cookery, have all successit 
ly lent their aid, insomuch that 
person of whatever rank or stato 
fronffthe prince to the peasant, Gi 
at all times, pronounce himself per 
fectly secure against its silent deprt 
dations, Devoutly therefore, botlt 
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0 dicrously, may we Now exclaim with dogs, cats, fowls, &e. nay, even vege- 
ble six John Falstaff, tables in its neighbourhood soon 
ee - keep lead out of us !” lose their verdure 5 nor can plants 
” mavens, K°SP thrive in pots composed of this metal. 
here The jovial knight, like a bon vivant ts various preparations, as litharge, 
the of the present day, not dreaming Of yed and white lead, are all poison- 
Ich, its admmiss.0u 1ato hus body by any ous, and their activity is increased 
The . mode but one, viz. thatot a leaden- by their anion with acids, Lead 
Sia, ball, continued to qual his sack in unfortunately being thus liable to 
the weming security, While each draught be corroded, or even dissolved by 
vga probably contained a portion of the almost every species of acid, the 
ob jetested metal which he so piously daugerous consequences are propor- 
orty deprecated. Por our ancestors 1 tionably increased. For it not only 
vide, those days were no novices in the unites with the stronger mimeral as 
ever mystery of refining liquors with lead, cids, but also with those of the weake 
bary though by no means such able er vegetable kind, as that of wine, 
t f adepts as their successors, who (to beer, cyder, vinegar, verjuice, &c, 
1 Th do them justice) appear to have car- to which it imparts a manifest sweet- 
1 ia ried the art to its ne plus ultra. ness, forming a salt termed sugar of 

Though the above apprehensions Jead Hence the foundation of that 
= tosome may seem imaginary, or at most dangerous abuse of correcting 


least'exaggerated, yet whoever at- acid wines and cyder with litharge, 
val,” tentively considers the well-authen- or other preparations of this me- 
ticated factsadduced by Sir George tal, Lead also unites with expressed 


— Baker, Dr. Percival, and other emi- — ojls, and other unctuous bodies, as 
), nent authors, concerning this poison, — butter, suet, lard, &e. 
will soon be convinced that they are Hence in Holland it has been cus- 
ane, but too well founded, aud conse- tomary to correct the more oflensive 
quently that these cautions are not expressed oils, so as to substitute 
z aitugether supertluous. Seldom do them for oil of olives, or almonds, by 
Fuel the coinmon people err through ex- impregnating them with lead. Ano- 
Cate wi of caution, bat often cx ea ther horrible abuse, and which me- 
its” Nis of we Pew of them mn eed rits the most exemplarv punishment ! 
: ave leisure or inclination to trace Deliberately thus to adulterate the 
id in this subject through a variety of common articies of life with a slow 
tae medical volumes, ‘The following ad- poison, and wantonly to sacrifice the 
utes wonitions, therefore, are not addres- jive of innocent persons to unfecting 
ie by sed to the medical faculty, but to avarice, seems a refinement in vile 
ently the heads of families, whose duty it lainy at which human nature revolts, 
— to watch over the health of those and which could hardly be credited 
\e committed to their charge, in a christian country! The savage 
Pie - jeadin every form is unfriendly tribes of the most barbarous nations, 


and Wanimal aud vegetable lite. The who attack their declared enemies 
, aE | - - . . " 
miners Who dig the ove, the smelt- with poisoned arrows, - are never 


- te who reduce it toa metallic siate, known to discharge them at their un- 
a Wahulacturers of white lead, paint- offending neighboursand countrymen, 
gn * plumbers, in a word, all who ‘Tosuch an alarining prich had the 
Tal fre tuch exposed to its effluvia, bear dangerous art of adulterating liquors 
i” Keimony to its pernicious etlects. with lead arrived iy France, that at 


yt Its ‘umes are found no less destruc- — Jenuth it became necessary to make 
oti We to domestic animals, such as it a capital ollence. J am Unwilling 
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to believe that any man would pre- 
sume to practise this inhuman fraud, 
were he fully apprised of the poi- 
sonous nature of the ingredient. 
That none of my readers may plead 
ignorance, f shall briefly mention its 
principal effects. 

This metallic poison is power- 
fully styptic, and highly injurious 
to the nerves, hence it suppresses 
the natural intestinal discharges, 
producing obstinate costiveness, and 
a peculiar species of colic termiat- 
ing in palsy of the extremities, 
which generally deprives them of 
motion, without destroving their 
sensation. These symptoms, being 
the genuine eflects of lead, seem to 
mark its specific power, and to dis- 
tinguish it from every other poison, 

It moreover occasions a pale, sal- 
low countenance, contraction and 
wastine of the muscles, numbness, tre- 
mors, languors, convulsions, epilepsy, 
and death.—These symptoms vary 
according to the quantity of the pol- 
son, the state of the body, the irri- 
tability of the system, and other cir- 
cumstances, Sometimes, without 
producing spasms or other violent 
syinptoms, it only o¢casions a sow 
lingering indisposition, which, -how- 
ever, lasis some years, and at length 
generally eludes the power of me- 
dicine. ‘This well accords with what 
has been transmitted to us concern. 
ing the slow poisons of the ancients, 
and seems to conhrm the suspicion 
that their basis was no other thana 
secret calx of lead.—May this fatal 
calx long rest in oblivion, and never 
more be revived ! 

This potsan may be received into 
the body in diet, and in medicine. 

1. Diet —W ater, which constitutes 
so large a proportion of diet in every 
nation, is geverally conveyed through 
leaden pipes, or cylinders of pumps, 
aud is often left to stand in leaden 


cisterns. As these have sometimes 


been found corroded in certain places, 
by Newmann and other chemical 
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writers, it has been suspected, and 
not without reason, that the water 
might thus receive a siight impreg- 
nation from the meta!l.—Galen and 
Vitruvius loudly condemn Jeadeg 
pipes for the purpose of conveying 
water, because their internal surface 
contracts a covering of white |ead, 
Dr. Heberden kept water in which 
leal had been immersed  twelye 
vears : the water exhibited a whitish 
powder at the bottom, and gave a 
brown tinge to a solution of orpiment, 
and volatile tincture of sulphur— 
prootsof the presence of lead. Sip 
George Baker, however, repeated the 
experiment by keeping water in a 
leaden tube, but at the end of the 
two months the water discovered no 
sensible impregnation by the above 
tests. He relates however, on the 
testimony of Dr. Wall, that a family 
in Worcester suffered a long tedious 
indisposition, with some symptoms of 
this poison, in consequence of daily 
using a hard aluminous water. On 
examining the pump, the leaden 
eviinder was found corroded, and 
even perforated by the water, al 
though it had. been repaired only 
three years before. On removing 0 
another house supplied with better 
water, the family at length recover- 
ed their wonted health. From these 
facts it would appear that water, 
under ceriain circumstances, is ¢C® 
pable of corroding lead, so as t 
prove injurious to bealih. Some 
authors affirm, others positively deny 
this conclusion.” Pure water, it is 
true, is no menstruum for lead, bot 
rarely do we meet with water, that 
is pure. Pump or sprmg water 
generally impregnated with a small 
portion of vitriolic or marine salt 
but lead is hardly capable of de 
taching these acids from an alkaline 
or earthy basis, and therefore cat 
not communicate any poisonous que 
lity to the water: hence this metal, 
though immersed in a solution 

alum, remains unchanged. orca 
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the aérial acid enable water to act 
ypon lead. But should the — 
contain any mineral or vegetable 
acid, uncombined with earth, a cir- 
cumstance which rarely occurs, it 
may then, though in a very dilute 
state, corrode the metal sufficiently 
to produce mischievous effects, 
This seems actually to have been the 
case at Worcester. For it certainly 
must have been an acid, not alum, 
that corroded the lead —This may 
wygest to us the following cautions: 

ist. That whenever water betrays 
any sensible mark of acidity, by an 
aluminous taste, or by changing sy- 
rup ot violets red, such water, if 
meant for internal use, ought never 
to come in contact with lead. 

ad. Water conveyed from the 
leaden gutters of houses, or standing 
long in leaden cisterns exposed to 
filling leaves, from which it may 
acquire an acid quality, is alike ex- 
ceptionable. ‘Tu this cause, J. 
Jronchin attributed the epidemic 
colic which some years ago prevail- 
ed at Amsterdam. 

lt is worthy observation, that the 
endemial colic, which formerly was 
wont to infest the inhabitants of 
Poitou, so as to become proverbial, 
snownd longer kuown, since the 
practice of adulterating wines has 
deen abolished from that district. 
Notwithstanding the severity of 
the laws, the fatal abuse still pre- 
wails, particularly in many parts of 
trance and Germany, where their 
Weaker wines, being prone to acidi- 
Ware still, corrected with litharge, 
& sweetened with sugar of lead ! 
Nor is this wholly confined to the 
lower white-wines, such asthe Rhe- 
lish, and the Moselle, for in a 
late French publication, intitled La 
Matson Resriaue, a large ball of 
“al is piously directed to be sus- 
pended in the cask in order to pre- 
pe the wines of Burgundy trom 
“ang acid! = At Paris, tbe low 
“eagre Wines commenly sold to the 
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populace are made to run through a 
leaden channel, and are distributed 
to the customers in measures com- 
posed of tin, or base pewter contain- 
ing alarge portion of lead. Accore 
diagly the colic of Potton is still pre- 
dominant in Paris. Dr. Gadane 
computes the average number of 
inhabitauts annually afflicted with 
this disease to amount to five or six 
hundred. MZ. Senac, late physician 
tothe King of France, adds his tess 
timony concerning the frequency 
of the disease at Versailles. Dr. 
Warren enumerates thirty instances 
among the servants and domestics 
of au English nobleman, during his 
residence at Hanover, all occasioned 
by the same cause, It has been ob- 
served with surprise, tbat at Surinam, 
the Europeans who drank French 
wines are extremely liable to this 
disease, while the natives, who re- 
frain from this beverage, entirely 
escape, 

It we turn our attention to our 
English made wines, I fear they will 
by no means be found clear of 
susp cion. In Graham's art of make 
ing British wines, are the following 
choice receipts : 

1. To soften green wines 

Put in some vinegar wherein litharge has 
been well steeped, and put a quart of it 
into a tierce, and this will mend it, in 
summer especially. 

2. Tohinder Wine from turning sour. 

Put a peund of melted lead in fair water 
into your cask pretty warm, and stop 
it close, 

From which it appears that Wil- 
lian Graham was deep in the mys- 
tery of vintners: and his book, hav- 
ing gone through no less than Six 
editions, may be reasonably suppos- 
ed to have revealed the dangerous 
secret of those adepts in iniquity, 
to at least three thousand imnoceat 
families, together with their friends 
and connections! But to estimate 
the sum total of mischief accruing 
from the nunierous receipt-books ot 
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this stamp publial ed within these 
fifty years past, ‘hig hiy necessary 
(as the editors gravely observe) to 
ALL FAMILIES,” entively baflles  cal- 
culations! For, according to the sage 
advice of those worthy authors, 
scarcely any family is now found 
without one or more of their “ faith- 
ful guardians of health, or trusty 
monitors in every thing relating to 
food or physic!’ 

To supply the public with an ef. 
fectual antidote to the various Pole 
sons conveyed) in these books, and 
disseminated far and wide among the 
people, would be worthy the pen of 
the ablest chemist, and every life 
thus rescued from their pernicious 
effects would well intitle him to a 
civic crown. 

The colic of Poitou, is a prevail- 
ing disease in the West Indies, par- 
ticularly among who drink 
rum. Some attribute it to the new- 
ness of the spirit, others to the acid 
juice of the limes which generally 
accompanies its use, But “the fore 
mer, When genuine, is inadequate to 
the eflect ; the latter, instead of pro- 
ducing the disease, is found rather to 
be a remedy. 

Distilleries, and even breweries, 
with all their apparatus, ought to une 
dergo a narrow inspection, as acids, 


those 


and even their effluvia, are cap able of 


corroding lead — ‘Therefore the lead- 
en worms, spouts, gutteys, in a 
word, every utensil containing that 
metal, ought ta be viewed with a 
jealous e ve. Nor ought the inquiry 
to be confined ta these piaces alone : 
for if we extend our views to our 
wine and cyder-presses, dairies, kit- 
c liens, and store rooms, we shall pro- 
bably meet wih much to be com- 
plained ol—much to be reformed, 
Vhether the apothecary’s shop, ot 
even the elaboratory of the chemist, 
will bear a very close 
perhaps be justiy 
it remembered, 


se runity, nay 
doubted. Kor be 
only 


that not lead 
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and pewter, but also the tinning of 
c oppe r vessels, the solder COntaMINg 
a mixture of lead, and the glazing 
of earthen ware being a eal of lean, 
are all liable to be corroded by acids 
or even expressed oils, 

In making cyder, [ know it is pre 
tended that the quick passage ot the 
apple juice through spouts or gntters 
of lead does not afford time for ay 
lnpregnation, But this is amistake 
for the leaden surface being olteg 
wetted, and alternately dried by ex. 
posure to ine air, contracts minute 
particle of ceruss, or rust of lead, 
ready to be washed off, and dissolved 
ui the course of the process. Some 
timesthe juice is even suilered t 
ferment in vessels lined with lead, 
which still greatly mereases the den. 
ger. Aninstance of this kind lately 
occurred at Frome :—A fawily of 
three persons drank freely of this i 
quor, and were at length seized with 
the colic of Poitou. ‘The master who 
drank the greatest quantity, suflered 
most, and his disease terminated in 
a fatal palsy ;—ihe wife and maid- 
servant, Whodrank less, underwent se 
milarsvmptoms, but esc apean ith ite, 

Milk and Cream.—Tie vessels of 
our modern dairies consist cliefly of 
lead, or earthen-ware glazed with a 
calx of that metal, both which ave 
lable to be corroded by weak acids, 
and oily substances © Whether the 
milk and cream are sutiered to re 
main. in them long enough to a 
quire an impregnation of the metal 
has not been determined : but the 
acid odour which strikes the gosttis 
on entering certain dairies, especially 
in a Warm season, is at Jeast sufficient 
lo excite suspicion, and te put the pub- 
lic on their guard till the safety ot 
these vessels be more fully ascertailh 
ed. The wisest step would be to rerum 

to the ducient wooden bowls of wut 
ancestors, than which nothing can be 
more perfectly safe or free Hom 

SUSPICION. 
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Vinegar, Pickles, Acid Fiuits, &c.-- 
These act powerfully upon lead and 
iis preparations, and, ii is to be fear- 
ed, often acquire an unsuspected im- 
pregnalion of that metal in various 
culinary processes. ‘Thus when vie 
yegar is distilled in a pewter alem- 


bick, or passes through the worm of 


acommon still, it carries with it a 

tion of the metal. The process 
ought therefore always to be performe 
ed in stone or glass vesselsex—It is 
avery common, but dangerous mis- 
take, to suppose that vinegar may 
be trusted to glazed earthen-ware 
with perfect safety, since vegetable 
acids act. more forcibly on the calces 
of lead than on the metal itself. 

Yet glazed earthen-ware, ina va- 
riety of forms, constitutes the ves- 
wlsin which pickles are kept: in 
which acid fruits are preserved ; and jn 
which various kinds of tarts are 
baked. It is moreover curious to ob- 
serve, that a marked preference ts 
given to them by most frugal house- 
wives, who find by experience that 
such vessels occasion a material sav- 
ing In the article of sugar :—but they 
remain to be told, that the increased 


sweetness proceeds from the acid of 


ibe fruit bemg blunted by its union 
with the glazing of the vessel, which 
has a more pernicious tendency than 
they seem to be aware of. For cer- 


tanly these good ladies would not 


designedly sweeten our viands with 
sugarof lead ! 

Here it ought to be remarked, that 
thereis a material difference in the 
mode of glazing vessels. The glaz- 
ing Of stone ware and china being a 
Vitibeation of the clay, is indissolu- 
bie in acids, ahd therefore such ves- 
ts are perfectly safe; while the 
glaainy of ordinary earthen-ware, 
consisting of a calx of lead, is easily 
acted upon by acids, and yields a 
noxious quality, 

he same remark is in some mea- 
‘ure applicable to vessels lined with 
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tin. Pure block-tin, it is true, gives no 
impregnation to vinegar or acid 
juices, but the generality of tinned 
vessels contain a considerable alloy of 
lead, besides what is used in the 
solder. ‘This is very distinguish- 
able even by rubbiag a finger over 
them, which will soon acquire a 
blackish hue from the lead ; a cir- 
cumstance werthy notice, as too 
much confidence is generally placed 
on the safety oi tinned vessels. Not 
to mention the danger of the tin 
lining soon wearing off, and leaving 
a copper surface exposed, Hence 
the fatal accidents that have ensued 
from acid sauces and gravy soups 
standing too long in such vessels, and 
acquiring thereby an impregnation 
doubly dangerous. For here the 
poison of lead, and verdegris, com- 
bined their united forces to under- 
mine the human frame ! 

Saturnine Medicines. —Goulard’s 
famous extract of Saturn, and his 
vegeto-miveral -water, seem . to 
stand at the head of the list of 
cooling sedatives ; and though per 
haps inferior to an aqueous soluuion 
of the sugar of lead, are nevertheless 
far more fashionable remedies. Ap- 
plications of this nature may, it is 
true, be used with tolerable safety 
where there is a whole skin, and its 
texture sufliciently entire to prevent 
absorption. But where it is soft and 
spungy, or the scraf skin stripped 
ofl, or ulcerated, the poison of course 
will be more liable to be absorbed 
intothe svstem, and to produce tts per- 
nicious etlects. To prevent the tender 
skin of infants from being excoriat- 
ed, nurses seldom fail to sprinkle 
them plentifully with white lead, 
Hence perhaps the severe gripes and 
fatal convulsions which so olten ea- 
sue, though generally attributed to 
other causes, 

Children’s play-things are com- 
monly painted with a composition 
of red or white lead; but how ofieg 





acid, 
which is kept a profound secret. 
This favourite composition, which 
is used 
the roseate 
tenance, 
strong mineral acid, is perhaps not 
altogether so very innocent as they 
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do we see the smiling innocents 
suck within their lips those perni- 
cious toys, while the unsuspecting 
parents look on with apparent satis- 


faction? The application of an 


ointment with litharge, or white 


lead, to nurse’s sore nipples, often 
proves fatal to sucking infants: 
twelve instances of this sort are re- 
corded by Sir George Baker to have 
happened at Dartmouth.—Our com- 
mon red-walers receive their colour 
from red lead. When these are ac- 
cidently picked up by tame birds, 
they svon prove fatal, which ought 
to be a caution to those inconsider- 
ate persons who are fond of not only 
chewing, but swallowing them. 
Painters in Water-colours are e- 
qually reprehensible for incautiously 
moistening their pencil with their 
lips, and frequently holding it in 
their mouths a considerable time. 
Thus the saliva, repeatedly imbued 
with a slow poison, is insensibly 
swallowed from day to day, till at 
length the health becomes visibly 
impaired, without the cause being 
suspected, unless the colic or palsy 
should supervene. 

Cosmetics—Were it permitted us 
to penetrate the secret recesses of 
the toilet, and to explore at leisure 
the nature of the mysterious articles 
which administer so conspicuously 
to artificial beauty, we should pro- 
bably find that some of the most 
celebrated cosmetics consist of pre- 
parations of lead, mercury, or bis- 


muth. 


Carmine, or harmless rouge, (as 
the ladies are pleased to term it,) is 
a preparation of cochineal in nitrous 
with some other ingredient 


by some ladies to give 
bloom to their coun- 


being prepared with a 
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imagine : besides, its excessive dear 
ness renders it an object of adulter, 
tion; and vermillion, (a Preparation 
of mercury,) though an humble mr 
tation, aflords a cheap and inviting 
ingredient to mix withit. Tp this 
in its simple or combined state, they 
are generally beholden for they 
roses, While a calx of lead, or, wha 
is equally pernicious, the magistery 
of bismuth, gives the last polish to 
the lily-whiteness which so dazzle 
our eyes.* It is thus our modem 
Hebes attempt to preserve a per. 
petual bloom, and to hold wrinkles 
and old age at defiance. But alas! 
alas! these pernicious ingredients, 
although only used externally, are 
liable to be imbibed at every pore, 
and thence convey a slow poison 
into the system highly injurious to 
health ; and, what may appear sill 
more formidable, destructive to beag- 
ty! For dismal to relate! the cold 
cream, the pommad divin, or what. 
ever specious titles such compositions 
may assume, at last betray their 
trust; and, instead of beauty, pro 
duce real deformity! The artificial 
roses soon fade, the angelic white. 
ness contracts a dingy brown, when 
the mask falls off, and the spectre 
stands confessed.+ Strange that Bn- 


* This poisonous composition is gene 
rally dignified by the pompous title of 
pearl powder, and sold as perfectly im 
nocent. It has, however, proved fatal te 
some, and ruined the health of many & 
thers, without being even suspected. | 
am credibly informed, that those dadies 
who are in the habit of enamelling thet 
faces necks, and bosoms, with this white 
paint, generally fall early victims to their 
own indiscretion; but particularly. s9 if 
they happen to undergo the small-por, 
even by inoculation. Nor is this to be 
wondered at; the pustules being 
to penetrate outwardly through the 
enamelled skin, the virus recedes Me 
wardly, and preys on the vital organs. 


+ Particularly on exposure to the sum, 4 
hot fire, or sulphureous vapours. 
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ssh ladies, to whom nature has been 
bountiful, should distrust their na- 
uve charms, and have recourse to 
ach wretched substitutes of art ! Is 
. ot traly mortifying that they 
ould thus stoop to adorn, or rather 
jiquise their persons, at the expense 
of their health ! OO 

But to quit so humiliating a sub- 
‘ect—If what has been otlered be not 
wificient to put them on their guard, 
nore would be ineflectual. How- 
ever, before I conclude, there is one 
ample cosmetic I can venture with 
confideace to recommend to the la- 
dies, a8 a perfectly safe, cheap, and 
elicacious substitute for all the per- 
scious tribe above-mentioned, and 
which may be freely used without a- 
ow risk of detection; a cosmetic 
which boasts the highest antiquity, 
wdisperpaps the only true one ac- 
inowledged by nature. It is not 
mly innocent, but highly condu- 
cveto health. It clears the com- 
pexion far beyond the milk of ro- 
ws; and when accompanied with 
regular hours and brisk exercise 
w theopen air, diffuses over the 
couatenance a mure animated bloom 
than the finest rouge. It is now 
wtedless to add, that this grand se- 
cetis no other than cold spring 
water ! 

To point out a certain method of 
detecting the poison of lead, in 
whatever form it may be found 
urking, next demands our consider 
om, This happily is practicable ; 
dat the principle on which it de- 
pends cannot be clearly understood 
tutby those who are tolerably ver- 
ied In chemistry, The fact, however, 
% highly interesting to the public, 
— ought to be univer- 
ee _ : In whatever substance 
He sl insidious enemy may lie 
© sh, whether in wine, cyder, 
— a cosmetics, the 
theta? « _ like the touch of 
Chess reat tastaatly brings the 
“pat to light. 
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Take of yellow orpiment in powder...1 oz. 
-— of quick-lime fresh from the ki!n..2 oz. 
-— of distilled water boiling hot...20 oz, 


Let the whole stand twenty-four 
hours ina close vessel of glass or por- 
celain, stirring the mixture with a 
wooden spatula, Then carefully de- 
cant the clear liquor, and strain it into 
a bottle, which must be weil secured 
and kept for use. Frequent exposure 
to air, destroys its transparency. 

ist. If afew drops of this liquor 
be put into a glass of wine or other 
suspected liquor, and no change of 
colour, or visible alteration ensue, 
be assured such liquor is free from 
lead, or metallic adulteration. 

2diy. If the liquor contain the 
slightest impregnation of lead, as lie 
tharge, or sugar of lead, (the sub- 
stances generally employed for the 
purposes of the adulteration) on ad- 
ding the test a precipitation will 
ensue of a dusky brown sediment 

Sdly. If the suspected liquor be 
high coloured, it must be previously 
diluted with triple its quantity of 
distilled water, or the change will 
not be sufficiently perceptible : and 
care must be taken to add delibe- 
rately from three to six drops ouly, 
attentively marking the alteration. 
A larger quantity may re-dissolve the 
precipitate, and soon reuder it ine 
visible, 

4thly. As iron and other metals 
may produce a change of colour 
and precipitation, if any doubt should 
arise concerning the nature of the pres 
cipitate, let a quart of the suspected 
liquor be evaporated in a large cru- 
cibleto an extract, and afterwards 
calcined ina red heat. When it is 
cold the metallic particles may be 
discovered in their proper form in 
the ashes, Or the precipitate may 
be examined without a tedious eva- 
poration, if it be placed on charcoal, 
and the flame of a candle be direct- 
ed upon it with a blow-pipe, by 
which it may soon be reduced to its 
metallic state. 








S5thly. If to any medicine, per- 
fume, or cosmetic in form of powder, 
liquid, or ointment, a few drops of 
this liquor be added, a brown colour 
will soon appear, tt auy impregna- 
tion of lead be present in the com- 
position, 

Gthiy. The vitriolic acid and sac- 
charine acid may also be employed 


to precipitate lead from liquors, but . 


the above test appears to me preier- 
able to any thing of the kind yet 
discovered. 

Smelters, plumbers, painters, and 
manufactarers of red and white lead, 
iy carrying on their dangerous ope- 
rations, Often perceive a sweetish 
taste, attended with a slicht nansea, 
or sense of faintness, evidently pro- 
ceeded from the sugar of lead. But 
this approach to disease is too com- 
monly neglected till health is com- 
pletely ruined. Such persons should, 
previous to their going to work early 
in the morning, instead of drinking 


a pernicious dram, take aspoontul of 


castor oil, or oil of olives, and use 
fat oleaginous foods. For their fur- 
ther protection they ought to avail 
themselves of a free ventilation to 
carry off the noxious vapours, and 
also to breathe through mufilers com- 
posed of dovble cloth or flannel 
well dipped iv alkaline lev, and 
be careful to throw off their 
dirty clothes the moment their work 
isover. By these precautions they 
probably might be ina creat measure 
preserved trom the poisonous fumes 
that daily surround them. ‘Lhe like 
method of prevention is no less ap- 
plicable to those who are occupied 
inother pernicious miverals, as grind- 
ers of verdegrs, gilders in water- 
colours, workers in quicksilver, &e, 


also 
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to the Lancasterian sys ’ 
cation, that “it is en wt ote 
“e- perficral, 
giving the children the appearinee 
of learning, without the reahty, That 
the mere mechanical kuowledge of 
the first four rules of arithmetic js 
not suflicient, that the reading ep 
sous are too difficult for learner 
and that the spelling lessons de 
very defective, there being but 18 
cards of spelling lessops” 

In the Magazine for January, he 
says, an attentive observation of the 
lessons and of the Provress In educa. 
tion, made by chiliren ina schon, 
conducted in many respects on the 
Lancasterian pian, has convinced 
him that unless there is a greater 
variety of lessons than is generally 
used in Lancasterian schools, the 
children must be superficial in their 
attainments—“ and few — children 
can have a suflicient k uowledge of 
simple multiplication, by learning 
12 sums, each sum contatuing 7 
fivures.” 

‘The first objection made by the 
writer is by far the most serions, a 
were it to hold good, all the expense 
and labour meurred by establishing 
Lancasterian schools, would-be com- 
pletely thrown away, and the glow 
vy expectatious ol ther founders 
and advocates eutirely disappointed; 
for if the system gives only the @ 
pearance of knowledge, without the 
reality, tt can be of no manner of 
use—it being the reality of know 
ledge alone which can be considend 
usefal, 

My intention is to endedvour 
show that this is not a real repres® 
tation of the Lancasterian system o 
education—and that so far from g* 
ing the appearance of kn 
only, it gives even more of the rea 
ty than any other system his herto 
vented. 

As to the lessons being too few is 
number, this certainly shoold notte 
attributed to the system as 4 
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more than that this, or any other 
system of education, should he 
blamed for the errors of a teacher, 
in conducting a school established 
on its principles. \ heu the sys- 
tem points out what is necessary to 
be done in the management of a 
school, and by mistake or ignorance 
of his business, the teacher fails in 
carrying the plan into execution, 
wrely it is the man and not the sys- 
tem to whom the blame should be 
attached. And if in any particular 
school there be a paucity of lessons, 
the fault cannot in justice be laid to 
the charge of the system, but to the 
manner in which it is attempted to 
be carried into effect. 

Lest it appear that the Lancaste- 
rian plan of education is confined to 
aset number of lessons, as may be 
inferred from the observations of Y., 
itmay not here be amiss to make a 
distinction between the system and 
the furniture or necessary apparatus 
of the school. 

The system recommends that the 
children immediately after learning 
the alphabet, should be set to write 
onslates, and so to continue all the 
ume they are at school, except the 
time they are employed in reading— 
that the children should be divided 
into 8 classes, as follows :—Ist Class, 
alphabet—2d, to spell in syilables 
letters——3d, in 
words of three letters—4th, in words 
of four letters—5th, to read lessons 
m words of one syllable—6th, in 
words of two syllables—7th, in words 
Sand 4 syllables,—and the 8th 
class to read in anv book considered 
the most dificult in the language, 
The classes all to be subdivided into 
divisions, containing 8 in number, 
tach of those subdivisions” to be 
taught by a draft monitor, at 
lessons pasted on boards, and hung 
wand the walls of the school-room. 

When the children can write to- 

y well in large band, they are 
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then set to write the words, with 


the meanings attached, in small 
hand; and when ready for arith- 
metic, they write the combination 
of figures also in small hand. This 
Operation is so conducted, that while 
they are learning to form the figures, 
they acquire a slight knowledge of 
the four common rules, and improve 
themselves in writing small hand at 
the same time. The whole of the 
different operations in arithmetic 
they also write, by which means 
one monitor can direct a number of 
boys in one rule, and the operations 
of the rule are firmly riveted in their 
minds; they are not, however, con- 
sidered finished io one rule, when 
they are able to work 12 sums in 
that rale—but are tried by the teach- 
er in many other sums arbitrarily 
put down for them, and those sums 
by no means confined to 7 figures, | 

The manner in which they learn 
to spell is by writing the words from 
the mouth of the monitor, taken’ by 
him from-the card, by which means 
the time taken up in other schools 
in learning to spell, is saved, and it 
may be said, is more than saved, as 
the method of spelling is more firm- 
ly grounded in their minds, than 
by the old mode, as in that it fre- 
quently happens that the child get- 
ting off the lesson as a task, so soon 
as he repeats it to his teacher, his 
mind is delivered from all further 
care of it, and perhaps he may not 
be able to repeat it the follawin 
day; but by this plan, their frequent 
writing of the words, both exercises 
the memory in taking them down 
from the mouth of the monitor, and 
confirms the knowledge thus acquir- 
ed in their minds, by having the 
letters before them of their own 
forming ; as we all know how much 
better a person remembers any cir- 
cumstance by the very circumstance 
of his having written it. 

Now if the children are taught to 
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write at the same time that thev are 
by the other modes of education sit- 
ting idle, or at best curling the 
leaves of their books, is this not 
doing something more for them, than 
giving them the “ appearance of know- 
ledge.” And if they are learning 
two different branches in the same, 
or in less time, than they could other- 
wise learn one, must we not admit 
this to be something better than “ a 
superficial system.” And all this I 
am prepared to prove hy actual ob- 
servation, and experiments made on 
the children of the Belfast Lancas- 
terian Daily School, not yet five 
months established. 

A number of children taught the 
alphabet there can write legibly, and 
many who had only been writing in 
strokes or simple letters when they 
came there, can write what is esti- 
mated a good hand; they have gene- 
rally been examined once a month 
after the end of the second month, 
as to their fitness for superior clas- 
ses in reading, and at each of those 
examinations, more than a_ sixth 
part of the school, composed of be- 
tween 400 and 500, have been re- 
moved to superior classes. . 

In the end of December, the Sth, 
7th, Oth, Sth, 4th, and 3d clases 
who could write words, were exa- 
inined in spelling, wheu five-sixths 
of those examined received pre- 
miums for not missing one word, 

Your correspondent Y. having 
conveyed to the public through your 
Magazine, nothing but what he con- 
ceives to be the detects of the sys- 
tem, I hope it may not be 
deemed improper to inform them 


through the same medium of some of 


its merits, 

The first I shall mention, and that 
not the least important, is the per- 
vetual round of business which em- 
ploys the children from the instant 
they enter the school, till they leave 
it; so as not to sufler their spirits to 


flag, or the time to appear heavy or 
tedious to them, keeping them tnuch 
alive, and greatly on the alert; at 
the same time, a spirit of emulation 
is excited amongst them, highly 
conducive to. their hn provement, 
To this constant occupation of thei 
minds, Tam willing and have reason 
to attribute their exceeding fondnes 
for the school. As in above 600 bays 
who have been admitted since jts 
commencement, a single instance of 
truancy has not yet been discovered, 
And many have been known to stay 
away most unwillingly, even when 
sickness made confinement at home 
indispensible. 

The saving in books and paper is 
also an object of great considera 
tion; as to books, no doubt can be 
entertained, that it would cost more 
to supply a school of the same non- 
ber of children on the usual plan 
with two-penny  primmers, than 
would supply this school with books 
entirely. And at the commence- 
ment of the school, 28s. worth of pa 
per was bought, and nota third part 
of it is vet expended, 

What in my mind is also of great 
importance, and what will assuredly 
give the children a decided advan 
tavé over those educated at other 
schools, is the system of order and 
regularity with which every opera 
tion is performed—there is nothing 
they do from their coming in to ther 
going out, that is not done by rule, 
or if deviated from, appropriate 
punishment is inflictea—every 
tention is paid to their good Condect, 
both within and without doors; for 
they are considered equally liable to 
punishment for mischief done oat of 
school, as for that done under te 
eve of the teacher. Cleanliness 5 
most particularly attended to, and 4 
surprizing change indeed is made m 
their appearance since the com- 
mencement, At the admission of 
children to the school, their parent 
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are always required to attend, and a 
charge is given them on the following 
wpies:—f'o enforce a strict and re- 
gular attendance at the school ; by 
all means to inculcate on their chil- 
dren a love of truth, and an atten- 
tion to cleanliness; to use all their 
dlorts to prevent them from forming 
improper connexions, or associating 
with wicked or mischievous children ; 
to be particularly guarded as to their 
conduct on Sundays, enforcing a 
regular attendance at their respec- 
tive places of public worship ; re 
porting their conduct, if found dis- 
obedient at home ; using all their in- 
fluence to prevent them from cur- 
sing or swearing ; abusing each other, 
or calling of nick-names, throwing 
stones, or tearing their own or their 
companion’s clothes. This charge 
isregularly and solemnly given to 
the parents, and im many instances 
has been attended with the most sa- 
lutary ellects, for unfortunately it is 
not the children alone that are in 
want of instruction. By this charge 
the pride of the parent is excited, 
that his child should be held in as 
high estimation as another; and a 
degree of anxiety is raised in his 
mind, lest by bad conduct his son 
should be disgraced in the eves of 
his neighbours. And what is not 
the least important, he fears lest his 
own conduct may be arraigned by 
his child, and therefore has a guard 
over his own words and actions in 
We presence of his family, feeling 
ashamed to act or speak in sucha 
mauner as he knows his child would 
be punished for at school. 

Phe objection made by Y, that 
the were meshamcal knowledge of 
the four first rules of arithmetic is 
wt sulicient, is not more applicable 
the Lancasterian system, than it 
wine of the arithmetical schools 

ow of, as in none of them is 
any thing more taught. Does. Y. 
wean thai the mathematical pria- 
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ciples of numbers should be taught 
at a Lancasterian school, to make 
it answer the end it was designed for, 
or that a child who may not haye 
the opportunity of staying so long at 
school as to learn more than the 4 
common rules, or perhaps may be 
taken from it before he has that 
benefit itself, should be iustructed in 
the principles upon which those 
rules are constructed, or is it merely 
for the sake of cavil he raises such 
an objection? Mr. Lancaster, I 
suppose, conceived he was dmng 
enough when he struck out a plain 
and easy way to teach the mechani- 
cal part of the science, (if mecha- 
nical is a proper term to apply to an 
operation of the mind), without 
teaching them how to go mathema- 
tically to work. 

Many an excellent arithmetician, 
(at least considered as such), has 
taught the science without ever 
knowing the mathematical construc- 
tion of any single rule he has taught; 
and many a fortune has been made 
by mercantile men, who never knew 
the reason why, or upon what prin- 
ciple the first and third oumber of a 
sum in the rule of proportion, must 
be of one denomination, 

Were the scholars to be instructed 
in this branch of the science, few, 
I fear, would benefit by it, as very 
few indeed would have the oppor- 
tunity of staying long enough at 
school to learn it. 

The observations of Y. in the 
40th Number of the magazine would 
have been passed over in silence, 
had he not recurred again to the 
charge in the 42d. I am willing to 
believe, however, that he is as he 
professes tv be, a friend to the sys- 
tem; but must say, that he takes 


rather an ungracious way of showing 


his friendship : his taxing the system 
with defects which he has discovered 
in a school acknowledzed to be con- 
ducted only in. many respects ou the 
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fancasterian plan, is hardly fair; 
and his pointing out nothing but 
defects, must appear to strangers as 
if there were no perfections to notice, 
which may have the effect of mak- 
ing enemies to the system among 
those who know kttle of its merits, 
particularly at the present time, 
when the hue and cry is raised, by 
the “Church in danger” Gentry 
against Lancaster, the sectarian, and 
his levelling system of education. 

Tn fact, those schools carried on in 
many respects, on J. Lancaster’s 
plan, are very injurious to the gene- 
ral system, inasmuch they are apt 
to be conducted with such a laxity of 
discipline, as to appear any thing 
but a Lancasterian school, and when 
any one of those schools are in the 
neighbourhood of a  Lanecasterian 
school, properly so called, the loose- 
ness of the discipline encourages 
children to attend it in preference 
to one where they are strictly kept 
to their duty. 

Permit me here to recommend 
to persons who talk of the Belfast 
Lancasterian school, before they 
give a decided opinion, to take the 
trouble of examining the school, as 
instances have been known of 
sertions being made on hear-say evi- 
dence, that “ the school was not 
conducted on the Lancasterian plan, 
inasmuch as the Scriptures were en- 
tirely rejected.” W hen the fact is, that 
many lessons are selected from the 
Scriptures; but at the same time it 


as- 


has been thought, for the interest of 


the school, that those selections 
should be entirely clear of contro- 
versial points, in order that oflence 


should not be given to any sect of 


Christians, and it ts also a fact, that 
one of the rules of the school is, that 
Bibles aud ‘Testaments ot the Eng- 
lish and Doway translation be given 
as premiums to the children for pro- 
ficiency, 

lt is with great pleasure I take 
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this opportunity of Paving to the 
children of the Belfast Lancasterigg 
school, that meed of praise which 
is so justly their due; and 1 is with 
the most heartielt satisfaction that | 
can, from experience, contradict 
the assertions of @ Newspaper essay. 
ist, some time since who said, the 
children of the poor of this town were 
“a generation of vipers,” Since 
the commencement of this institution 
there have been admitted into the 
Sunday and daily schools above 
1200 children’ of both sexes, 
and of this number only three have 
been expelled for bad conduct; nor 
has the teacher been obliged to re 
sort to severe punishments but in 
comparatively very few instances, 
And the improvement in their de. 
portment out of doors, has been the 
pleasing subject of observation with 
many. 

The girls’ schools, both Sunday 
and Daily, have been lately opened, 
and are going on in a manner high 
lv creditable to the system, and to 
themselves. It is inconceivable the 
regularity and good order kept up 
among them, and of their consequent 
improvement no doubts can reasoi 
sonably be entertained, . 

The working system for the girs 
is not yet commenced, but i & 
hoped that in the course of the en- 
suing summer, a plan for that pur 
pose will be matured and carried li 
to effect. 

Iam yours, &c. 
NatneTsAacnal 


f 
For the Belfast Monthly Magaziw. 


RAMBLE iN 1810, 
Continued from No. 43, p. 103. 
LITTLE northward on the righ 
we passed the townland ab 
‘hamlet of Carnlea, literally, Gam 
liath, i. e. the Grey Cairn ; 80 
from a cairn of stones which 
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ig a field near the road, which is, 
aps, the only existing monument 


of some famous chieftain or 
chieftains, who fell in battle, of 
whom, 


Kom grey tradition tell no wonderous tale.” 


Passing Teldearg, which name sig- 
sifies, red fruitiul soil, we began to 
avend the road which leads over 
Collin mountain. My companion in- 
formed me that ona clear day the 
view was remarkably fine, but it 
was now lost, the mist being so close 
that we could only see a few perches, 
However, as we descended, the sun 
began to break forth through the 
haze, and our fears of a wet day en- 
tirely disappeared ; at the same time 
we passed by the pleasant seat of 
John Gilliland, esq. whose fine im- 
provements fully testify what may 
be done on almost any soil, by a 
proper mode of cultivation, No 
where that I have seen, is this more 
evident than here, for though on the 
brow of a bleak mountain, and en- 
compassed by bogs and heath; his 
fells generally present a scene, both 
as to cultivation and planting, which 
might really vie with the most fer- 
tile districts. 

The shrubberies and other plant- 
ings having as yet lost little of their 
foliage, owing to the rather unusual 
miduess of the season, appeared to 
much advantage, the beams of the 
tu now breaking through their 
clusest coverts, giving the whole those 
beautiful tints of shade, which are 


0 justly admired by the painters of 


landscape. Decay was however vi- 


‘ible, for they presented, 
eet | crowded umbrage, dusk and dun 


Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark, “ 





As the morning breeze sprang up, 
the haze disappeared, and we had 
on afull prospect of the country, 
Which indeed is rather uninterest- 
img. As far as the eye could dis- 
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tinctly observe the houses were fat 
from numerous, and little planting 5 
large tracts consisted of bog, or were 
covered with beath, the solemn browne 
ress of which presented a dreary 
aspect. The majestic mountain vf 
Slemiss was seen to the right, but its 
lofty summit was as yet “cloud capt,” 
the clouds seemed as if resting upon 
it, but presently they appeared to 
hover, and at last overpowered by the 
breeze floated before it down the 
valley ina manner both pleasant and 
romantic. 

Crossing a river we entered Glens 
whirry, corrupted from Glennch. 
uraidh,i.e., the champion’s vale, a 
name probably taken from some 
well fought battle of former times. 
A. D. 775, an obstinate battle is re. 
corded to have been fought near this 
place, ou the mountains of Mis, be» 
tween the Albanian and Hibernian 
Dalnarians, in which fell Nial 
M‘Donnell, a chief of the Hiber- 
nians. Slemiss was formerly called 
Mis, perhaps an abbreviation of the 
proper name, Sliabh-mios, monthly 
mountain, 1. e@ the mountain on 
which monthly sacrifices were per- 
formed to thle moon, in the days of 
pagan superstition, It was also the 
northern boundary of the ancient 
Dal-Radia, which comprehended 
more than half of the present county 
of Antrim, Froin Mis being noticed 
above in the plural, it is likely that 
the name anciently related also to 
the hills adjacent, as Douglass, &c.- 

The river noticed above rises about, 
six miles from the place we passed, 


ina large waste called the Braid-bog, 


onthe north side of Shanes-bill. It 
fur some space consists of several 
branches, as the Misty-burn, Killy- 
lane-burn, &c. which unite near 
Muaherabann, i. e. Whitefield, and 


then also takes the name of the lat- 
ter place, until it enters Glenwhirry, 
when it is called Gleawhirry Wa. 
ter, which name it keeps until it arg 
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rives near Kells, when it is called 
Kells-water, a mame tt retains till lost 
in the Main-water, For this space 
it isthe boundary between thie estates 
of the noble families ot O'Neill and 
Chichester. The former possesses the 
northern side, but many of the in- 
habitants hold their lands by per- 
petuity from Hamilton, esq. 
of Dublin, at a very easy rent, yet 





where these tenants have part let off 


to others the rents are high indeed. 
Many farms were within these 20 
years worked in rundale, but this 
custom is now finally aboljshed. 
The lands are all free trom tythe. 

Some part of the most mountaine 
ous places of this country belong 
to Lord Mountecashel, but as there 
are no mearings, excepta grey stone 
here and there, the boundaries are 
so imperfectly known, that either 
he or Earl O'Neil grants occasional 
liberty to sportsmen; the Moor- 
cock (Tetrao Scoticus,) being com- 
mon amongst the heath. 

Many families in this country are 
of the same sirname, therefore several 
persons are often of the same, tn con- 
sequence of which they use distine- 
tive names. Sometimes these names 
relates to the visage or statue of the 
verson, hence they have dang Jack, 
black Jack, fair Tam, rough Tam, &e, 
In other cases the name ts taken 
from the situation of the persons re- 
sidence, these are distinguished alter 
this manner, Rab o’the Glen, Will 
o’the Bog, ‘lam onthe Brea, and nu- 
merous such distinctions. ‘These 
phrases fully show the Scottish ori- 
ginof the inhabitants, sumilar terms 
being still used inthe shires of Ar- 
gyle and Galloway in Scotland, from 
whence many of them yet trace 
their origin. 

A considerable part of the road 
leading through this district, was at 
this time in a very bad state of ve- 
pair ; some places were nearly im- 
passible for loaded cars, &c. This 
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I thought rather extraordinary a8 the 
county cess this year amounted jy 
upwards of £31,000, being about 
donbje of what it’ was twenty year 
ago ! 

With respect tothe roads the fac 
appears to be, that of late so many 
cross ones have been made, in og. 
merous mistauces to accommodate 
a few individuals, that some of the 
others when not close to a noblemag 
or gentleman’s seat are often much 
neglected, 

In passing along, such of the 
honses as we had an Opportunity of 
seeing appeared to be pretty snog, 
aud near each a large turf stack, 
The lands appeared to be generally 
indifferent, and certainly did not 
say much for their pOssessor’s sys 
tem of agriculture ; indeed so litle 
was inan arable state, though much 
presented proofs, trom their tine yer. 
dure, of being easily made so, that 
it appeared as it were merely the 
scratchings of cultivation. However 
as we approached Brouglshane, the 
country’ gradually — became less 
wild, and the whole considerably 
enlivened by some uice white houses, 
seats of the neighbouring gentlemen, 
among which those of the Rev, 
George Macartney, and Mr> Adam 
Duflin were most conspicuous. 

Passing a neat little church with 
a small octagon spire, which was ne 
quite finished, we entered Brough 
shane, literally Broghshane, 1. ¢ 
John’s burying place, The former 
part of this name ts Tuetonic, a late 
guage formerly spoken in this Is 
land as appears from several anti- 
quaries, particularly the venerable 
Bede. This village is the property of 
Earl O'Neil ; it contains ninety-oue 
dwelling houses, and 399 inhabitants 
the Jower class of whom gaia ther 
livelihood by the linen business. 
stands in the parish of Racavan, wh 
name is a corruption of Rath-Cabhe 
i.e. the fortof the cultivated plas 
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probably alluding to alarge Rath, a 
iittle N.E. of the village. In the uni- 
on itisunited tothe adjoining parish 
of Skirry, the small church just no- 
ticed serving for both ; indeed so few 
of the inhabitants belong to the esta- 
blished church that it could also 
serve for two other parishes ' Flere is 
amecting-house belonging to Dissent- 
es, it however presents nothing 
worthy of notice. 

Our walk had by this time so 
much improved our appetites, that 
the chief object was to get 
breakfast as soon as possible ; we 
therefore entered a small inn, the 
sign of which had a most promising 
appearance for persons in our pre- 
sent state. It was the figure of a 
master free-mason in the robes of 
ofice, but instead of the compass, 
quare,and such like emblems, be- 
ing also on it, there was painted, 
laves, rolls, baps, &c. ;_ figures 
which lassure you courteous reader 
hal now more allurements for us 
than any other hieroglyphics what- 
soever. 

Atbreakfast, each article was ex- 
celleat; perhaps the flavour was 
heightened by the exquisite sauce, 
and we now ‘resolved to visit the 
ruins of Skerry church, distant about 
two neles, to which place, as we 
proposed to return to Brough- 
shane, our landlord offered to 
accimpany us, an offer which we 
gladly embraced. ‘The fineness of the 
day rendered our walk truly delight- 
ful, and ours companion was very 
wciable. He took nota little pains 
0 impress upon us a_ favourable 
opinion of the country, and of every 
obect of which we took notice. 
The district through which we were 
passing, though inclining to wildness, 
hedescribed as exceeding fertile, and 
® Our expressing some doubts of 
everal tracts which seemed “ disin- 
terited by nature,” he gravely as- 
ened thateven at Slemiss the soil 
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was so luxuriant, that cheese was 
made which for richness equalled 
any made in Ireland! 

We now expected to have heard 
of the land “ flowing with mik 
and honey,” but the discourse was 
broken off by the numerous groups 
of people passing by to public wor- 
ship—for reader I am now obliged 
to disclose that itwas Sunday—-which 
disclosure also informs you that we 
had considerably exceeded the sab- 
bath days journeys of “ holy writ,” 
vet reader as you may have some- 
time in your life went a step too 
far, perhaps, even on Sunday, I 
trust you will not lose your can- 
dour in the present instance. 

(To be Continued.) 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
————— 
PORTRAITS OF MATRIMONY. 
Part 2d, 


HILANDER is the son of a far- 

mer, so wealthy that his address 
was usually distinguished by the ad- 
dition of Esq. He was, Tesi his 
birth, designed by his father for 
some one of the learned professions ; 
and as the law promised the greatest 
emolument, with the feast hazard of 
the want of success, it was ulti- 
mately chosen, In this ambiguous 
study, notorious for informing the 
understanding, and refining the 
taste, and at the same time, steel- 
ing the heart, and destroying the 
sensibility, Philander made consider- 
able proficiency. His understand- 
ing was originally by no means above 
mediocrity ; but in qualifying him- 
self for his destined profession, he 
was persevering to an extreme: and 
as his father’s wealth gave him every 
external advantage, with the assis- 
tance of a bandsome person, and en- 
gaging address, he soon became émi- 
nentasan attorney. His progresginthe 
acquisition of wealth, exceeded even 
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his father’s most sanguine expecta- 
tions. He soon become the pro- 
rietor of houses in the city of Dub- 
fin, and of a considerable estate in 
the county where he resided. His 
property was managed with united 
prudence and economy. ‘The in- 
crease of wealth never lessened bis 
attention to business, and between 
the emoluments of office, and the ad- 
vance inthe value of his estate, his 
father had the satisfaction, before he 
died, of seeing his son possessed of a 
fortune, of which his whole property 
would not have paid the interest. 

Thus respectable, both in profes- 
sional reputation, and independent 
property, Philander wanted nothing 
but the society of some distinguished 
female, to fill up the measure of his 
happiness, Of the platonic aflec- 
tion he was perfectly ignorant, and 
he despised, the romantic in 
love. He was by no means, how- 
ever, insensible to beauty; or, in 
bis own opinion, incapabie of feel- 
jong what he considered rational love : 
aud as the article of fortune was to 
him of little importance, he, with a 
generosity, from law-habits but little 
to be expected, determiued to mar- 
ry the first lady he could find, whose 
family and accomplishments could 
satisfy his scrutinizing judgment. 

In this dispesition of mind, for- 
tune brought big acquainted with 
Rosetta, the eldest daughter of an 
officer who had died in the Ameri- 
can war, and left a wife, with six 
children, to the scanty support of a 
sixty-pounds annuity. Rosetta wasa 
Jady of very considerable beauty, 
refined taste, and elegant manners, 
but she inherited from her mother, a 
sense of personal worth, and famuly 
importance, that caused her not 
only to despise every one she con- 
sidered her inferior, but rendered 
her sarcastically severe upon al! ber 
acquaintances. ‘This, however, by 
no means, lessened her in the est- 
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mation of Philander. The poi 
nancy of her wit gave additiong 
effect to the charms of her Person : 
he considered it both as an evidence 
and privilege of her family gy 
riority ; and wishing rather to bare 
his blood ennobled, than his pocky 
enriched, he made an earnest tender of 
his heart, hand, and fortune. 
Rosetta, although she despised 
all his relations, and had even Oe 
sionally indulged her satirical hy. 
mour upon himself, was too much 
alive to her own interest, to reject 
the generous and advantageous offer, 
Philander’s person and manners 
were such as no woman could de» 
pise; and his large property pre. 
sented Rosetta with such a fascinat 
ing prospect of figuring amongst 
her former acquaintances, and dis 
playing her personal and mental 
charms, that, after a suitable set 
tlement, she consented to make him 
the happy man. ‘They were accori- 
ingly married ; and in their condue 
towards each other, their children, 
and acquaintances, they exhibit the 
following portrait :— : 
Philander and Rosetta do not ap- 
pear deficient in harmony or aflee- 


tion, but they have, toa considerable 


degree, exchanged places. Philan- 
der, though otherwise firm and dig- 
nified in his manners, is ungraceful 
ly submissive to his wife. She & 
indeed a woman of too munch sens 
of propriety, to exert her authe 
rity where it might be galling, 

ductive of dissaffection, or tend @ 
render herself or husband glaringly 
ridiculous. Her authoritative inile 
ence is exerted with a considerable 
degree of delicacy ; and in the me 
jority of instances tend to what # 
right. But still, the husband, & 
fiead of presiding, is only second 1 
command over his own househee; 
he forms all his domestic resolutions 
and regulates his conduct by hints 
insinuativns, and suggestions 
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his wife ———She, indeed, sometimes 
goes the length uot only to direct, 
byt even to reverse his determina- 
tions: and I have known her not only 
refuse to adintt asa Visitor, ad gentle 
nan whom he expressed his inten- 
tion of inviting, but even cause hm 
» brenk oF an engagement he 
padactualiy made to visit a friend 
distance. On 
she has 


at a considerable 
cach occasions, however, 
the address to preserve both her 
own and her husvand’s temper, 
There is nothing harsh or irritating 
i her manner. She vuever proceeds 
w direct contradictions, but appa- 
rently wiih the greatest good-nature, 
addresses bim by some endearing 
epithet, and expresses her astonish- 
ment, that he could think of a thing 
» inconvenient, foolish, or impos- 
sible; langhs at his simplicity, and 
alvises him to think no more of 
it Such is Philander’s deference 
forthe family, education, and good 
sease of Rosetta, that he never thinks 
of persevering in any thing in op- 
position to her will, Indeed, to do 
her justice, she is cautious not to 
push matters to an extremity, She 
8 far trom courting Opportunities 
of contradicting, or diflering from 
her husband. On the contrary, 
there are subjects of extreme delica- 
‘y, or in which Phiiander’s feelings 
we deeply interested, apon which 
she will disguise, or give up her 
‘eatiments, rather than provoke op- 
pesition, or exgite uneasiness. This 
sevident in her conduct to Philan- 
fer’s relations. At the same time 
ie will scarcely deign to speak 
others of the same rank and edu. 
“aio, and while their persons 
td manners aflord ber, with 
‘1y of her own intimate friends, 
mthe absence of her husband, 
oa Mee vadual se! via 
tieniive § ge 2 ne isexceedingly 
* ang respectiul tu them 
| Philander’s presence. Indeed, 
*ELTAST MAG. NO. XLIV. 
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she appears, all things considered, 
to have the warmest atiection for 
her husband. Her superior birth 
gives her, she thiaks, the right to 
govern aud direct him; bute this 
she manages with such delicacy, 
with such ability and address, that 
however obvious to others it is to 
hin scarcely perceptible, and not 
inthe least galling: and as he bas 
the highest sense of her worth 
aud accomplishments, be submits 
without scruple to her direction, so 
that there exists between them 
more harmony and aflection than is 
to be found in the majority of fae 
miles. 

As Philander is in the receipt of a 
very considerable income, and as Ro- 
setta is a lady of the most refined 
taste and manners, We may natural. 
ly expect to find them in the habit 
of seeing much company. Their 
house indeed, is the resort of all the 
fashionable people in the neighbour- 
hood, and Rosetta lias frequently the 
satisfaction of seeing herself copied 
in the economy both of the toilet and 
the table. It is however, only with 
people of distinction that she wishes 
to associate ; and, although from bu- 
siness, couveuience or the hospi- 
tality of her husband, she is occasions 
ally obliged to see peopie of in- 
ferior importance, she never fails 
When separated from them, aud 
amoug . her intimate —_ friends, 
to repay herself richly in satirical 


amusement for her condescend- 
ing attentions. Indeed, this is 


the- most .unamiable trait in this 
lady’s character. The brilliancy 
of ber wit is very often employed in 
the unfriendly office of illuminating 
the dark parts of her neighbour’s cha- 
racter and conduct, scarcely eveu an 
intimate friend can escape her satiri- 
cal inquisition, When retursed from 
a party, the whole entertailiment is 
reviewed, and every thing weighed 
with the greatest exacthess, In the 
z 
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balance of approbation and ridi- 
cule, (giving in general a_ consider- 
able preponderancy to the latter 
scale,) and when a party is given 
by herself, the dress, conduct, and 
conversation of every one of her 
guests is submitted to her fiery or- 
deal for perhaps several days. No 
person without the circle of ber re- 
lations, or very intimate friends 
can be supposed to know any thing 
of taste or fashion ; and it is sur- 
prising, by detailing in a humorous 
way the sayings of individuals, un- 
connected with the conversations 
from which they originated, and 
with a pointed reference to parts 
of their public conduct, what ridi- 
cule she can contrive to throw upon 
a wholecharacter. Philander, thro’ 
a partiality to every thing be- 
longing to Rosetta, and the flatter- 
ing incense, these depreciations of 
rivals in importance otlers to his pride, 
appears in general to enjoy very 
highly this talent in his wile. His 
good- -nature is, indeed, at times pro- 
voked by Rosetta’s severity, to stand 
forth in defence of the abaaets suf- 
ferer, but like a Iutle water cast 
upon a iarge flame, the defence only 
serves to encrease the evil it 
was intended to palliate; Rosetta 
is thus induced to redouble her at- 
tacks. Philander soothed by her 
flauiery, and silenced by her wit, 
laughts at hisd:scomfiture, and seems 
ns unuch as herself’ to enjoy her vic- 
tory. 

The ridiculous light, in which 
Philander is accustomed to see the 
greater number of his acquaiotan- 
ces placed by Rosetta, leads him ine 
sensibly to set a bigh value upon 
himself. This appears in that si- 
Jeut pride that consists not se much 
in what aman does, asin what he 
is anxious to let you know he stu- 
diously avoids. He has indeed, too 
much sense to be vain, and too much 
tasté to Le havghtily sell-important, 
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but still, a conscious consequence 
gives a particu lar COM pierion 10 
every attion which tells Without 
Philander’s knowledze, he be! ieves 
himself by no me ans the | 
racter m soc lety. 

This pride, though Hot very of. 
fensive to others, 1s very untoriy 
nate for its pussessor, It Hrequent. 
ly tortures bin with envy, o1 suing, 
him with a degree of Mortification, 
which all his natural and proles. 
sional powers of disguise cannot 
prevent others from observing, 
The artillery of Rousetia’s Sarcastic 
humour, levelled at the object 
of his envy, or dejection can in. 
deed, generally dissipate the gloom, 
and has put to rout the aspiring 
foes of Philander’s quiet. But, as 
his uneasiness arises from the prow 
perity or pretensions of his neigh. 
bours, such is their occasional suc 
cess and arrogance, that one enemy 
is scarcely put to flight until ano 
ther Comes in view, 


dst cha 


Both Philander and Rosetta are. 


exceedingly attentive to their guess 
whilst present, and there is scarcely 
any Family in Which, for the time, a 
visitor will find himself move happy. 
Even the satirical observatious upon 
the absent, which are not ule 
quently made in the presence o 
Senneners are occasiunally very & 
li is, however, “that kind 
of amusement, which Ly 10 nieais 
enddears to us its author. We lavgi 
with berat the moment, and faves 
ourselves partaking in the geuer! 
enjoyment, but at the same time, the 
the wounded feelings of pity aw 
humanity bleed for the abseut sufleres, 
We cannot avoid fearing, that suc 
will in turn be our own fate; aw 
our sense of propriety is hun, 
by that want of female delicacy and 
aud tenderness which appears 
in such sareastic severity. A® 
occasional visitor sees the me 
evident marks of cardiality and a: 
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fection between Philander and Ro- 
gtta, but although he is flattered by 
their attentions, and entertained by 
their conversation, and although he 
cannot but be occasionally delighted 
with the sallies of Resetta’s wit and 
gaiety, he is dissatistied with the 
wferior place occupied by the bus- 
band, the almost malignant severity 
of the wife, and the unhappy opi- 
pion of their Owa importance, en- 
tertained by them 
course usually departs from their hos- 
itable society, with a feeling com- 
pounded of admiration, envy, in- 
diguation, and pity. 

The wanners of the children are, 
as usual, nearly a transcript of those 
of their parents. ‘The family superio- 
rity assumed by the mother would, it 
might be supposed, lead the children 
to undervalue their father, and treat 
him with little respect. But Rosetta, 
although she thinks herseif entitied 
torule her busband, has no idea of 
lesseaing his consequence, either in 
the eves of others, or of her children. 
She joins in enforcing all bis injunc- 
tions, and not unfrequently refers 
the children to him, with requests 
so trifling, that the reference can 
have no other view, than to impress 
their minds with an idea of depeu- 
deace upon their father, and submis- 
sion to his will. ‘The children, bow- 
ever, are evidently most attached to 
their mother, and have acquired 
nore of her manner than of that of 
their father. tier tamily-conse- 
quence, sprightly ‘writ, and elegant 
manners, together with the conteinpt 
she expresses for many of her ac- 
quaintauces, lead the children to 
believe she js little less than a mir- 
ror, in which inay be seen whiatso- 
ever is worthy of praise or imitation, 
They, therefore, naturally suppose, 
that to copy her manners, and fol- 
low her diection, is the nearest way 
Warrive al ewinence in society, and 
Petlection ia conduct. ‘ 
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Rosetta’s system of education is 
far trom being bad. She is seldom 
either foolishly indulgent, of intem- 
perately severe. She cherishes in 
the minds of her children the finest 
feelings, and strongest sense of ho- 
pour. ‘They are stimulated to obe- 
dience and good conduct, by the 
must highly-coloured and alluring 
pictures of future eminence in sos 
ciety ; whilst their faults are repro- 
ved by suareastic comparisons with 
the lowest characters amongst their 
acquaintances. ‘These descriptions 
are so strong, the pictures are so 
lively, aud her sarcasms frequently 
so severe, that for the delicate feel- 
ings of Rosetta’s children, it would 
be difficult to tind out a more elflec- 
tual mode of correction. 

Philander, as in every other thing, 
not only gives his wile her own way 
with the children, but enters into 
all her views, and assists her in the 
execution of every measure. There 
is not, therefore, any contention be- 
tween the parents, and of course no 
want of harmony amongst the chil- 
dren, They are all, however, high. 
ly tinctured with their mother’s lof- 
ty spirit; and most of them inherit 
also her sarcastic disposition. ‘They 
not only seek to assoctate with none 
but distinguished families, but feel 
an evident reluctance in conversing 
or holding the slightest intercourse 
with persons of any other condi- 
tion. ‘Their answers on such occa- 
sions are so briet, and their commu- 
nications so sparing, that one might 
suppose, they dreaded some advan- 
tave would be taken of their words ; 
whilst their contemptuous looks, and 
averted attention, seem to testify, 
they consider themselves in com- 
pany with an inferior order of be- 
Ings. 

Jt is not, however, upon persons 
of this description, that they are most 
apt to exert their satirical abilities. 
‘hese are below thew notice, ‘hey 
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y, indeed, occasionally amuse 
themselves with the blundering 
phraseology, and awkward civility 
of such untutored sons of nature; 
but against those who wish to rival 
themselves in etiquette and fashion, 
their satire is chiefly directed, Of 
such individuals, the persons, man- 
ners, dress, and family-modes of 
living, are all indifferently the sub- 
ject of sarcastic observations. If any 
of these be elegant and fashionable, 
there is some deficiency m= o- 
ther things, that appears very in- 
consistent, ‘Their appearance, at 
such or such a place, was particular- 
ly ridiculous. In short, in every oue of 
Rosetta’s children, who are na- 
turally smart, and otherwise amiable, 
there appears the strongest disposi- 
tion to elevate themselves, by sruk- 
ing or depreciating their neighbours, 
To this unworthy practice, they 
are not only tutored by the example 
ot their mother, but even encouraged 

> her assistance. All the brilliancy 
ol her wii and humour is freqne otly 
employed to gratify the ill-nature of 
her envious children. 

Philander, half convinced by the 
misrepresentations of his wife and 
children, gratified by the family su- 
periority he appears have altain- 
ed, and delighted with the abilities 
of persons so dear to bim, seems, on 
such occasions, perfectly compla- 
cent and happy. At one time, he 
smiles with more than approbation 
at the brilliant witticisms ; at ano- 
ther, by some imformation, be fur 


may, 


nishes a shade for the family-piece ; 


of ridicule, and during every pe- 
riod, his silent sanction encourages 
aud- gives force to the practice. 
Alas! how weak and superficial is 
the mind of man! His best*qualities, 
by a weak excess, often lead bim 
into the most vaworthy conduct. 
The law of nature has prescribed 
to husband and wife separate aud 
distinct. spheres; from due atten- 
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tion to which, the chief advantage 
of matrimony are to be derived, 
The husband is invested With a cere 
tain necessary degree of authority 
an authority, however, which gene. 
rosity and tenderness must ever Te 
strain him) from conspicuously exer. 
cising. lis prerogative entitles him, 
not arbitrarily to command, butra 
tionally to direct. When this pre. 

rogative is stretched too far, we 
must invariably consider it as an aet 
of tyranny—but where it appears to 
be totally vielded up, we as inva 
riably consider it unmanly submis. 
sion. Nature never intended thata 
wife should be ¢amely servile, but 
has undoubtedly taught her to be 
unassuming and respectful—In on 
der, the hasband should be first, the 
wife second. When this appears 
not to be the case, the order of m- 
ture is inverted, and the matrimonial 
picture of course deformed. In the in- 
stance under consideration, Philam 
der’s equanimity and good nature, 


would render bim happy in himself, 


and ornamental to society, were 
they not, by his wife’s domineering 
dispostition, converted into passite 
servility, and inexcusable negli- 
gence. Whilst Rosetta’s acute um 
derstanding, brilliant wit, and fine 
taste, would render her the firstol 
Ww omankind, did not an aspiring pride 
direct, them to the meanest and most 
unworthy purposes, [t is a subject 
of regret, that Puilander, with al 
most every other amiable quality, 
does not possess a manly firmmes 
in the government of his own house 
hold; and that Rosetta, with som 
ny shining accomplishments, 
be destinute of that soft, gentle, ho» 
mane, and charitable  dispositie’ 
which so peculiarly endeats tou 
female sex ! 

SHANESBOROUGE. 


Reconnoitring-Hill, 
Feb. 23, l 8 l 2. 
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oy THE USE OF HEATH MOULD IN THE 
cuLTUKE OF EXOTIC TREES AND 
sHRUBS. BY M. THOUIN, 

\E of the most modern disco- 

veries in gardening, and yet the 
most useful, is the use of heath 
mould for the sowing and culture of 
agreat bumber of Exotic plants, par- 
ticularly the woody vegetables, 
This discovery 1s not more remote 
than twenty years, and there has 
een occasion for all this time to 
discover the advantages and tae disad- 
vautages, and to confirm these by 
experiments, 

The principal advantage which re- 
wits from this discovery, isthe natura- 
luiaga great number of vegetables, 
which until that time we despaired of 
being able to cultivate. 

Before this discovery the best in- 
formed cultivators regarded as of 
little value the possession of seeds of 
agreatmapy curious trees and plants, 
a which till the present time the 
individuals who possessed them, 
made the object of their ambition, 
fom the difficulty which they 
found in raising, and sul! more, of 
preserving them. ‘Lhey brought 
rom England a great number of 
species which they cultivated. for 
wme years without being able to 
multiply them. Discouvaged by the 
litle success of their efloris, they in 
the end abandoned the culture as 
useless and eXpensive. 

The first experiende of the use of 
heathemould was made in the neig he 
bourhwod of Versailles ; at first it was 
sly employed for compost, for 
the culture of exotic plants, kept in 
vases OF pois, Some years after, 
the use of it extended to buibous 
footed plants, Atterwards it was 
wed for the seeds, and in the end 
We garden borders destined tor the 
‘uiure of the more tender trees and 
rubs were formed of it alone. 
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Experiments in agriculture are 
not like others, which can be follow- 
ed at leisure, repeated and varied by 
the same person who first conceives 
them, and who does not make them 
kuown until the day he can give 
the result, An experiment in agri- 
culture often requiies Many years 
for demonstration, and it is almost 
always necessity which makes it be 
undertaken, but as this necessity is 
felt by many people at the same 
time, and as the experimenter 
cannot work without witnesses, 
an experivent has been hardly be- 
gun before those who are interested 
in its success pursue the same mode 
of operation, 

‘This was what happened in the use 
of heath-mould , as soon as the expe- 
riment was known, many hastened to 
repeat itin their gardens; but as they 
did noi all follow the same method, 
but ofien proceeded in a different 
manner, the results were not always 
the same, thus this discovery was ree 
ceived by some and rejected by 
others : in the mean time it was easy 
tosee that the discovery would be- 
come very interesting. This cir- 
cumstauce jomed to the wish of 
determining the precise method of 
extending the use of heath. 
mould, determined us to make ex- 
periments on the use of this earth, 
We have tollowed these experiments 
for ten years, and it is the result of 
them we now lay before the aca- 
demye In the commencement of 
our cultivation we analyzed this 
earth. [Jeath-mould* is composed of 
san* and decayed heath; its colour 
is black when moist, and ash co. 
loured when dry, soft to the touch, 
rich and fight. It isoften found oa 
hills in open places,on soil of a small 
depth, and commonly enough on 


* It is called indifferently heath-mould or 
sand, the name of mould appears to .us 
the most suitable to it. 
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white clay or some other matter 
whicb retains moisture.* It is sel- 
dom that the bed is more than two 
or three inches deep ; in fine, this 
earth is formed of the decom- 
posed leaves, branches, and roots of 
heath, mixed with particles of very 
fine sand inthe proportion of about 
two to three; itis more fit for the 
culture for which it is intended as it 
approaches this proportion Itis easy 
to know it by two means which have 
equally succeeded with us ; the first 
isto take a quantity of heath-mould 
that care has been taken to refine, 
that isto say, that which has bad the 
large stones, the root and staiks 
not yet reduced to mould taken 
out. ‘To prove the size and weight 
of this mass, it should be dried 
and afterwards burnt on a thin plate 
of iron, under which is kept a fire 
always equal for an hour or more, if 
necessary. Itis proper to take the 
precaution to stir the earth that it 
may be burned equally ; when it 
quits smoaking, then all the vegetable 
parts are consumed, and there only 
remains sand mixed with the cin- 
ders, and some particles of earth, 
In this state, if the mould is of a 
good quality, its size will be dimi- 
nished 2, and its weight 4, subtract- 
ing from the weight of the water, it 
contained before it was dried at the 
fire. Ifthe diminution of the mass 
is greater, the heath-mouald will be 
the better, since it contains a great- 
er number of particles fit for vege- 
table nutriment. 

The second proof is shorter, you 
have only to take a quantit) of 
heath-mould, the weight of which 
is proved; put it ina vessel capa- 
ble of containiag five or six times 
as much, fill this vessel with wa- 


_ —- ae = = 

*In the neighbourhood of Paris, the 
heath-mould is found in the wood of Bo- 
lougne near Meudon, aad on the banks of 
Virriere, 
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ter, let it stand some hours, till the 
fluid penetrates every part. Whey 
allthe parts have imbibed the water, 
stir it, and pour off the liquor, put 
the remainder into new water, and 
stir it again, when all the veyer. 
ble parts will swim, and on pourin 
out, the water will be carried alon 
with it as well as other light particles, 
and there will remain at the bocom 
only sand and other substances pot 
fit for vegetation; this remainder is 
generally but the third of the size 
of the mass before it was proved, 
We have been thus particular ig 
directing the choice of heath-mould 
of a good quality, because some cul. 
tivators have confounded it with 
peat-earth, or poor sand which had 
no resemblance but in colour, There 
has resulted from this mistake, many 
inconveniences ; and want of se 
cess in the cultivator has been the 
consequence. 

‘The least doubtful properties of the 
heath-mould are—Ist. The being ea- 
sily penetrable to the roots, %i, 
The ease with which it absorbs the 
humidity ofthe air to a great depth. 
3d, The preserving it a long time, 
4th, The imbibing a great  quantiy 
of water without a tendency to pi 
trifaction or rotting of the fools 
And also, oth, furnishing a more ® 
bundant supply of matter, proper fot 
the encouragement of vegetation, 
itis necessary that this earth should ° 
be in asuflicient quantity and di 

osed in a proper manner. 

‘The heath-mould put i 4 smal 
quantity, and without preparation a 
the foot of a tree, above the earth 
produces but little effect. The 
earth surrounding absorbes the mo 
ture, and if itis often watered, a 
the good juice which it aang 
carried away with the water, and ’ 
this means it will be quickly mp 
verished. But if it is emple . 
a sufficient quantity, and disposet *. 
a proper manner, it produces 
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most beneficial effects for a long 


yine. 

It is also necessary to adopt the 
gost favourable situation ; this is 
that which is shaded. from the mid- 
day sun. If by trees at such a dis- 
tance that the earth is not penetrated 
by their roots, it is preferable on 
many accounts, @ wall or pallasades 
break the wind will produce the 
ame effect. ‘The difference in the 
nature of eartlis is what establishes 
the use of beat!i mould, and also the 
necessity Of ewploying it inthis man- 
ner, when the soil is of the nature of 
clay, and compact, and when im 
pregnated with moisture it easily 
retains it; it 1s sufficient to dig the 
earth the depth necessary for the 
size of the roots of the trees or 
shrubs you intent to cultivate, 
which differs no less than from two 
to four feet in depth. This pit 
should be dug in the form of a 
trough, well rounded, and it will be 
necessary to beat the sides of this 
pit to give them the more solidity, 
andto prevent too greata filtration 
of water. Aflerwards it is to be filed 
with heath-mould in the following 
manner: 

The heath-mould as it is brought 
from the fields, is in large or small 
lumps, which generaliy contain 
rots and stalls of heath not yet rot- 
ted or decomposed, the quantity of 
this stuff is often one fourth, which 
would produce a waste if you were 
obliged to throw it away, after hav- 
ing Separated them from the mould, 
Vey are to be mixed with one third 
#earthtaken from the soil, and 
wother third of  heath-mould 
‘ied, but not made fine, and then 
make the first bed. which must take 
wp nearly one third of the under 
partot the pit; the second bed is 
Composed uf a mixture two-thirds of 
the heath-mould, with one-third of 
the earth of the soil, andthe upper bed 
# made of the heath-mould, as soft 
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and fine as possible ; the surface of 
the upper bed ought to be raised 
from four to six iaches above the 
adjoining ground, and to be surround- 
ed with an edging of boards, brick, 
or stone, as well for the neatness of 
the garden as to preserve the mois- 
ture favourable to vegetation. When 
the soil is of a dry nature, full of 
stones, and too pervious to the water, 
such as are almost all the gardens 
about Paris, it is necessary to take 
another method, which has perfectly 
succeeded with us. 


When the ground is dug the size 
necessary tor the object of cultivation, 
compose a mortar with clay*, straw 
cut short, and water, this mortar 
should be of such a consistence as 
to stick easily against the sides of 
the pit when thrown against them ; 
a plasterof this is to put about four 
inches thick over the whole pit and 
left to dry, observing to beat it 
down every day, that the crevices 
caused by the contraction of the mor- 
tar by drying, may be entirely effa- 
ced, and the surface smooth without 
any cracks. ‘The pit must after- 
wards be filled with light loamy 
earth aud heath-mould mixed in the 
samme order and proportion as before 
directed. 

We formerly made use of another 
method to prevent the loss of the 
moisture from the bed of heath- 
mould, in place of using the mud 
or mortar before-menuoned, — for 
plastering over the inside of the pit, 
we used clay alone as a substance 
very proper for the purpose, but we 
were not long in finding that this 
method which appeared so simple at 
first sight, was the worst that could 
be employed ; during the first eigh- 





CS 


* The French gardeners name this earth 
Terre Franche, it is what is used for con- 
structing ovens. (This is the same com- 
position that is used for mud walls in 
Ireland.) 
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teen months, the shrubs we had plant- 
ed in the border throve very well, and 
inany of them flowered, but at the 


end of period the roots having 
petratcd to the clayed sides of the 
ed, thy sirubs began to grow yel- 


low, ani the roots not finding a pas- 
sage in their horizontal direction, 
descended into an unwholesome 
soil, occasioned by the putrefaction 
of the water cathered at the bottom 
of the pit, the shrubs were covered 
with cankers, after which they 


withered and decayed; at the end of 


five or six months the examination 
which we made of the roots of the 
plants, which were either dead or 
dying, did not permit us to doubr, 
that the means which we had used 
to preserve them, was the cause of 
their being lost. 

The expedient we make use of at 
resent has not this inconvenience, 
it preserves moisture, but it is only 
that which is favourable to the reots, 
with which the resistance they meet 
can oly stop the very weakest, 
the rest easily pierce through, and 
spread beyond it. A plant of the 
Laurus Benzoin, and aneother of the 
Halesia of Virginia, which were set 
seven years ago, we will give asa 
yrool of this fact. When the most 
aia watering is not sufficient to 
preserve the moisure necessary tor 
the growth of certain shrubs, which 
require a soil both light and rich, 
such as the different species of My- 
rica, Salex, &c., or which should 
have the extremities of their roots in 
water, without being entirely plon- 
geil into it: youthen should use an 
earilien-ware pipe, of three inches 
diameter, the length being equal 
to the length of the border, pierced 
with a number of holes in all direc- 
tions ; this pipe should be placed 
almost horizontally over a_ plaster 
in the middle of the border, that it 
may remain always moist; the low- 
er extremity should be shut, the 
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other bent about six inches upwards 
and inserte: into the bottom of 3 
vessel, kept continually full of wa, 
ter, placed at the head of the bop. 
der; the water rUNHING With eae 
through the pipe, distributes itself 
on all sides by ineans of the holes 
with which the pipe is pierced, and 
preserves in the under part of the 
ground the moisture Necessary foe 
Vepetation, this practice supplies 
moisture better than Watering, and 
we have always known it to have 
the best effects. The dimensions 
here given forthe borders of heath. 
mould, are the best for facility of 
cultivation, and — preserving — the 
plants. Lo the Botanic Garden, their 
breadth is fixed from three to fire 
feet, and the length, which ought 
not to be less than six feet, you may 
make as much longer as you chus, 
They seldom, however ‘are made 
longer than eight or ten fathoms, 
and placed as much as_ possible in 
the direction 
that they may be the more easily 
shaded from the mid-day sun, bya 
hedee, or other shelter, natural or 
artificial, In pleasure-gardens, e 
pecially in those called landscape. 
gardens, the dimensions given ate 
such as suit the size of the place, 
only what constitutes the pit which 
is tv contain the heatli-mould, ought 
to be proportioned to the nature a 
the vegetables you intend to cult 
vate, and to the earth of the soll 
Six years ago, in a garden near 
Meudon, we had several plots i 
tended for the culture of plants 
heath-mould, the dimensions of their 
surface were several fathoms each 
way, and though we had made the : 
depth but three feet and a half, the 
four species of Magnolia grew with 
the greatest vigour; the common > 
already six feet high, and flow 

last year. It must be conte "4 
however, that this great height » 
an inconvenience, and requires great 
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cre in the management of the 
plants. Heath-mould should not be 
ieated like common earth ; deep 
digging is pot fit for it, frequent 
weeding to prevent. weeds or use- 
less plants from charting the shrubs, 
and digging it in Spring and Au- 
ima, is sufficient for a soil which 
never naturally grows hard, and 
which the air penetrates with ease, 
The heath-mould being mostly com- 


sed, as was before remarked, of 


vegetable particles, which will, by 
decomposition, grow necessarily 
poorer, it 1s beneficial to make up 
what it loses, by covering the whole 
border with fresh  heath-mould, 
about three ‘nches deep, which will 
be sofficient to produce this etlect. 
When the plants have acquired 
strength, and have been two or three 
years planted, you may each spring 
mix with the heath-mould, with 
which you cover the border, one- 
third of free-earth, made very 
fine; this mixture gives a body to 
the general mass, and is more assi- 
milatled to the vigour which the 
plants have acquired. 

It would be almost as difficult to 
tell exactly all the exotic plants 
which agree with a soil of heath- 
mould, as it would be to name those 
tw which it is unfavourable ; it is 
very certain, that all sorts agree 
very well with it in the first years 
of their growth, that they thrive 
there infinitely better than in any 
other soil, and that they grow more 
quickly ; but all sorts are not preser- 
ved by it equally long. We shall 
content ourselves with waming the 
Most delicate plants, of which we 
owed the preservation to this mode 
culture. ¢4 list of them will 
be found al Page 195 ) The 
Plants mentioned in this list, are 
Wet only preserved by the heath- 
mould, but the most of them en- 
frease without much care, and of- 
entines by suckers and sowing 

SCLPAST Mac, N&, XLIV- 
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themselves, such as the Spiraa to- 
mentosa, and Salicifolia, and the 
Hypericum Kaimianmnd. Experience 
has proved, thatthe shrubs which 
had been planted several years 
in heath-mould, were less suscep- 
tible to the impressions of cold, 
than those which are placed in the 
same situation, in any other kind of 
earth. ‘The vigour of these plants 
proceeds from their being more 
firm, and acquiring their streneth in 
less time. A fact observed at the 
endof the winter of 1776, appears to 
us to deserve a place here.—Several 
Orange-trees, from three to six feet 
high, and forming young frait, had 
been shut op in 1775, in a little 
green house, where it froze from 4 
to 5 degrees* tor several nights suc- 
cessively. The Orange-trees were 
frozen, the leaves dropped off, and 
the greatest part of the young shoots 
died; one alone, though in’ the 
midst of the rest, not only lost not 
a leaf, but the complexion of its ver- 
dure became of so dark a colour, 
that it was almost black. A singu- 
larity so extraordinary, excited oar 
curiusity, and induced us to look for 
the cause ; as they were all equal tn 
other respects, we examined the 
nature of the earth ino which it was 
planted, and we were not long of ac- 
knowledging, that it was to that 
cause alone that it owed its preser- 
vation and its vigour, this tree ha- 
ving had occasion to be removed 
into a new case at the cod of the 
preceding summer, had been put 
with the roots almost bare into a 
new case, filled by mistake with 
pure heath-mould, in place of the 
earth for Orange-trees; the remam- 
der of the summer, and all the an- 
tumn, it was placed behind a shade, 
by which means & had time to form 
new rvots before winter, and its 
* That is to about 24° ef Farenheit’s 
Thermometer. 
Aa 
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strength preserved it in such a man- 
ner, that without this fortunate cir- 
cumstance, it would have been sup- 
posed to have been the eflect of 
chance. It continued to grow up 
vigorously enough for some months, 
but its strength began very soon to 
decrease, and before the end of the 
vear, ithad to get a soil stronger 
and more suitable to the nature of 
its roots. 

The exotic shrubs which appear 
to us not to agree with a heatli-nould 
soil, at the end of some years are in 
general those which have large suc- 
culent roots, and which have not 
many fibres, the beath-mould does 
not make resistance enoughto them, 
nor give their roots the degree of 
pressure necessary for their vegeta- 
tion. Almost all trees, aiter the two 
or three first years, vegetate as ill 
as the shrubs do well, if their reots 
do not become strong enough to 
make their way out of the border, 
aud extend to a soil more suitable to 
their strong vigorous constitution, 

The shrubs, on the contrary, 
which appear to require more in- 
dispensibly the heath-mould, are 
those which have roots of a dry brit- 
tle nature, and which have very few 
strong, but a great number of very 
sinall or fime ones, almost without 
suppleness, the skin with which they 
are covered being extremely thin, 
they become dried almost as soon as 
exposed to the air, As almost all 
these vegetables do not grow natu. 
rally, but in places damp and shady, 
and upon beds of earth formed of 
decayed vegetables, (such as the 
different species of Vaccinium, the ar- 
butus Alpina, the Azalea procumbens, 
and the &mpetrum, &c.) A person 
cannot hope to cultivate such shrubs, 
Without furnishing them with a soil 
analogous to that which is prepared 
for them by wature. ‘The use of 
heath-mould is not confined to the 
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culture of plauts in the open ground, 
but is used also with the greatey 
success for seeds in boxes and jg 
pots; the purer it is, it is the betier 
for this use, but it must be placed to 
the east to produce all the etfect of 
which it is capable. 

In general, whether the seeds 
be in boxes or pots, it is proper to 
put a light earth at least two inches 
deep inthe bottom. This precan. 
tion IS necessary to preserve the 
moisture in the heath-mould, and 
to make the roots of the voung 
plants throw out numerous fibres, 
on which depends the certainty of 
their growth, when they are trans 
planted. Without the favourable re. 
sistauce with which the roots meet 
from the soil between the bottom of 
the box or pot, and the upper bed of 
heath-mould, the young plants are 
induced directly to descend to the 
bottom, and the fibres they put forth 
are weak. There are many plants 
to which the want of this precan- 


tion is very hurtful, so much so, that . 


when their roots have got to the 
bottom of the vessel, vegetation 
ceases, the plants grow yellow, and 
sometimes die. ‘The heath-mould 
used for seeds in vessels, requires to 
be exposed in a proper manner, 8 
I said before, a northern situation 
is the most favourable and proper to 
preserve the moisture necessary for 
vegetation, the rising 1s preferabie 
tothe setting sun, and the latter 
much better than the mid-day, with 
which very few seeds can agree. If 
possible, the vessels should be sunk 
in the earth, either in a border, i 
they contain seeds of hardy plants 
or in the earth of a hot-bed, if they 
contain seeds of vegetables, whieh 
require a degree of heat more cor 
siderable than our climate. 
culture by heath-mould tw vessels 
is coptined to weeding and watering, 
the latter should be admuniste 
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with a watering-pot, having a rose 
wih very fine holes, and poured 
with precaution, that it may not 
uncover the seeds which are begin- 
ning to grows nor unroot the young 
plants which are more advanced. 
The more these waterngs resemble 
afine and gentle rain, the better 
they fulfil their object; it should be 
done in the evenings and mornings, 


10 preference to any other time of 


day. 

Bat in order to know plants which 
cannot do without heath-mould, as 
without doubt most bulbous rooted 
plants, particularly those which come 
trom the Cape ot Good-Hope, they 
may be seen in the gardea of M, L, 
Monier. ‘This is the most extensive 
collection of the kind, and certainly 
the best guide. In this the heath- 
mould is the only earth employed, 
ln fine, the heath-mould is an agent 
when set to work with intelligence, 
that oflers a means of assuring the 
cultivator of success. By using it, 
ieisenabled to raise a great number 
of trees and shrubs, which were for- 
werly found difficult to accomplish, 
it also adds to the means by which 
we formerly raised exotic plants, and 
prevents the decay of a great ma- 
iy. But at the same time, it must 
have been observed in the course of 
his Memoir, that the manner of 
employing it must have a consider- 
able influence on the success, 

wading 
Alitof the Plants which are cultivated with 
= in the open air, in the borders of Heath 


Andromeda, all the species, 

Anthillis montana. 

Arbutus Uva urs. 

teseovene alpina. 

Azalea, all the species, 
ula pumila, 

Gheanthus Floridus, 

“anothus Americanus. 

Utmatys crispa, 

sa ++ Viorna, 

“ethra alnifolia, 


“ees LOMentosa, 
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Cornis florida. 
Cuppressus thyoides. 
Cytisus nigricans, 
Daphne alpina. 
eeseeeeee CHEOFUM, 
seeseeees QNidiUM, 
aT = lS 
Dirca palustris, 
Dryas octopetala. 
Empetrum nigrum. 
Erica tetralix. 
eeeeee SCOPATia, 
eoovee Ciliaris. 
eseeee Multiflura. 
eoesee Mediterranean. 
Euonymous Americanus, 
Fagus pumila, 
Fothergilla speciosa. 
Gaultheria procumbens. 
Hypericum Kalmianuin. 
Itea virginica. 
Kalmia, all the species. 
L.edum, all the species. 
Liquid amber asplenifolia. 
Nitraria Schreberi. 
Osyris alba. 
Pinus palustris. 
Prinus glabra. 
eooeeeee Verticillatus. 
Rhododendron, all the species, 
Rhodora canadense. 
Salix myrsinites. 
eseoee arbuscula, 
coccee retusa. 
eveeee reticulata. 
eeeeee lanata, 
eeesee FOSMarinifolia, 
Spartium patens. 
cccecccecces: FRGISUTN. 
Spirea tomentosa, 
eseeeseee SOrbifolia. 
Stewartia malaccdendron. 
Vaccinium, all the species, 
Viburnum acenfolium, 
Yucca filamentosa. 


Translated from the Memoirs of the 
R. A. of Sciences for 1787. 


} — ____——_—____} 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 
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Loo: in his treatise on the 
sublime (7th section of Pearce’s 
edition) enjoins on bis friend, ta 
whom the treatise is ‘inscribed, the 
necessity of a close examination inte 
the pretensions of every thing, 
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which claims the character of su- 
bimmiuty ; for, he says, there are many 
things, which seen: @t first sight 
grand and sublime, which on exa- 
mination will be found mere etmp- 
tiness, and an elevated mind will 
contemn rather than admire them. 
He prefaces this observation with 
the following illustration ;* “ In 
common life nothing is great, the 
contempt of which is great, such 
as riches, honours, glory, sovereign 
power, &c,” 

The justuess of the critical obser. 
vation cannot be denied ; but the 
illustration does not seem worthy of 
equally implcitacceptance If the 
conductof men isto be judged by 
a reference to their shenslllos aud 
to laws adapted to then; if.it be ab- 
surd to judge them by a code made 
for a higher order of beings, then it 
must be allowed, that “these litle 
things are great to little men,” and 
that consequently they are not little, 
because despised. Besides, in what 
doth greatness of mind consist ? 
Js it in the contempt of mean things ? 
Surely not; for then every man would 
be noble minded. «it Consists m 
looking down on those things, which 
from thew nature, as well as ours, 
are formed to make an impression 
ou our feelings. The blind man has 
no merit in his insensibility to beau- 
ty, nor the dumb man in casting no 
reproaches, ‘Lhe General deserves 
no triumph, until victory bas crown- 
ed his exerulons. Just so, we as- 
cribe greatness of mind —not to him, 
who passes unhurt through tempta- 
tion, because protected by insensibi- 
hiy, but to him, who with acute 
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perceptions for all worldly allyr, 
ments, and c alled to Contest with 
temptations suite i to his nature 
shows himself a gallant soldier 
the conflict, nie throuch his better 
part, his mind, comes off victor) " 
If this deduction be just, Lonsings 
has been guilty of a two-fold erro 
in this illustrative passave, ‘The 
first is in bis implied assertion, 4} 
Lire ¢ 


» Vel 
iQ 


jal 
tempt of a thing pioves jt 


conte mptible ; the consequence of 
this requires no proof, The second 
is, that wealth, honours, sovereiguty, 
&c. are mean thriigs. 

Whence could he have drawa this 
sentiment * iad he mentioned vice, 
as that which noble minds despise, 
he would have had our hearty com 
currence, but his enumeration 
the mean things leaves us no room 
for a favourable construction. These 
things in themselves are not valuable; 
they will be as they are used: but 
they raise to eminence among men; 
they afford a favourable elevation 


tor the display of mental talent; 


the acquisition and retaining of 
them, though sometimes misused, s 
Consistént with the strictest mtegrity, 
and can we cali such things mean: 
by no means; but it may be sav 
that if the obtaining of them, throug) 
honourable means, couler hone, 
how much more the’ rejection « 


them! ! 


Ingentes oculo irretorto 
Spectat acervos, 
Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, new 
vincula terrent, 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemmert be 
nores 
Fortis 
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gI0GRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED PERSONS 


«ETCH OF THE LIFE, WRITINGS AND 
CHARACTER OF JOHN DAVID Mi- 
CHALLIS, PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
AT GOTTINGEN, 


LTHOUGH 19 years have elaps- 
ed since the decease of this illus- 
ious man, during which time his 
name bas become even more familiar 
io English sc -holars than it was before 
his death, no regular biographical 
account of him has yet appeared, 
we believe, in our language. It is 
resumed that an attempt to supply 
this deficiency, by a memoir drawn 
from authentic sources, will be ac- 
ceptable to the readers of the Month- 
ly Repository .* 
“In the year 1793 a small volume 
was published, by Professor Hassen- 
camp, of Rinteln, which ‘contains a 
life of Michélis by bimself, with 
notes by Hassencamp; a memoir on 
his literary character by Eichhorn ; 
observations on ihe same subject by 
Schulz, and a Latin eulogium, pro- 
nounced before the Royal Soc iety 
of Gottingen, on the occasion of his 
death, by Heyne. From this volume, 
and trom Schlichtegroll’s Necrology, 
(Supp. 1798) the materials for the 
ensuing memoir have been drawn 
John David Michaelis was born 
February 27, 1717, at Halle. His 
jather was Christian Venedict Mi- 
chaélis, Professor _ot theology and 
orieptal languages in the university 
of Halle ; a man whose fame has not 
been entirely ec lipsed by the splen- 
dour of his son’s re putation, lie 
received the early part of his edu- 
ealion at home, uuder masters, who, 
ashe relates, disgusted him by their 
mechanical method of teaching, and 
Whom he displeased by bts impa- 


ae 5 - ee ee 


* The work fram which this account is 
extracted 


tience and want of steadiness, They 
forced him, however, to learn the 
Latin grammar thoroughly, and he 
made considerable progress in geo- 
graphy and history under their di- 
reciion, When 11] vears old, (1729) 
he was sentto the public school of 
the Orphan-house in Halle, where he 
continued till he was 15. His fa- 
ther appears, from the first, to have 
destined him for a Professorship, but 
his early education did not give bim 
the knowledge that should have pre- 
pared him for that office. He began 
to learn Greek only about half a 
year before he came to school ; nor 
did he much increase his scanty stock 
while he remained at the Orphan- 
house. The New Testament was the 
only Greek book read by scholars 
of any standing. He made more 
progress in Latin, although the 
course of authors read was too con- 
fined. In particular, he acquired a 
great fluency in Latin composition. 
In one of the classes which he at- 
tended, there was only three scholars, 
It was part of their business to hold 
a disputation in Latin every week ; 

of his two companions one was ill 
during the greater part of the session, 
the other was regulariy absent on 
disputation-days, ‘so that Machaélis 
and bis master were the only dis 
putants, and took it by turns to be 
opponent aad respondent. This fre- 
quent exercise gave him through life 
a great facility in Latin composition, 
and assisted him in arranging his 
ideas. Baumgarten’s philosophical 
lectures were tbe most useful part of 
lis studies at school. ‘The philosophy 
of Woltl, who had been banished 
from [lalle, was then proscribed in 
the university ; bat Baumgarten 
taupht it without molestation in the 
Uijlian-house, omitting only the ef: 
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fensive doctrines of Monads and pre- 
established harmony. Fantastic and 
unintelligible as many things in this 
philosophy are, tt was the best then 
known in Germany : Michaélis im- 
bibed it with great delight, and 
asserts, that its influence on bis ha- 
bits of thinking may be traced in ail 
his writings. 

Having continued the full course 
of four years at the Orphan-house, 
he past to the university in 1733. 
It was usual with Baumgarten, when 
pupils went from the highest class 
to the university, to send with them 
a report of their conduct while at 
school, That which he sent with 
Michaélis praised bis attainments, 
and prophesied well of him, “ si ¢l- 
los scopulos pratervectus fuerit.”’ 
These awiul words Michaélis did not 
then understand ; but he alterwards 
learnt that Baumgarten feared that 
he would become an unbeliever. 
This suspicion may be easily ac- 
counted for. Pietism reigned in a 
very high degree at that time among 
the superintendants of the Orphan- 
house, and Michaelis having, as he 
confesses, no strong impression of 
religion on his mind, though pertect- 
ly correct in his morai conduct, 
might easily fall under an il name. 
This is his own account: his other 
biographers, however, think that his 
mind was a good deal impressed by 
the pietism which prevailed in the 
school, and that it gave him, through 
life, a tendency to devotional rap- 
tures, greater than is commonly 
found among literary men, and which 
did not suit the general colduess of 
his temper. Atany rate, Baumgar- 
teu's apprehension was wholiy un- 
founded. 

The university of Halle, when Mi. 
chaélis entered i, was little quali- 
fied to form a geod scholar, or an 
enlightened theologian. Rational phi- 
losophy had been banished with W olff, 
and pietism had broug bt human lear 
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ing into neglect. The elder Michagi, 
was the greatest orientalist jp Ger. 
many, but his knowledge. instead 
of being applied to the elucidatiog 
of the sacred writings, was exhany. 
ed in tracing the analogies of Greek 
and German words to those of the 
Arabic and Hebrew languages, 
Lange’s  Ciconomia Salutis” was 
the oracle and standard in theology ; 
and to deny its merit was almost as 
dangerous as to question its doctrines, 

We cannot wonder, therefore, if 
the university of Halle did little to 
excite the energy of Michaélis 
mind, to enlarge or form it. It was 
here, however, that he made thos 
oriental acquirements, which were 
the foundation of his future fame, 
He had learnt Hebrew before he en. 
tered the university, and he studied 
under his father, Syriac, Arabic, 
/Ethiopic and Rabbinical Hebrew. 
He read Homer and Herodian (!) 
with Schulz, and, to perfect bimself 


in Latin, undertook to teach oneof . 


the classes in the Orphan-house gra 
tuitously. The study which he pur- 
sued with the greatest delight was 
history, which continued to be lis 
favourite to the end of his life, which 
he studied philosophicatly, and of 
his accurate acquaintance with which 
traces may be perceived in his i 
troduction to the New ‘Testament, 
Theology he learnt from his tor 
mer master in philosophy, Baum 
garten, in whose school several of the 
most eminent theologians in Ger 
many were afterwards formed. Bat 
Michaélis, disgusted with the sys 
tematic way of teaching, paid little 
atiention to his lectures, and never 
took notes of them. He couid not but 
perceive the futility of the p 
which were alleged for many ° 
the doctrines attributed to Christe 
anity, and observes, that had he not 
learnt in England a better method 
interpreting the Bible, and defend 
ing orthodoxy, he stiould probably 
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hare become an unbeliever, ora he- 
retic, as many of Baumgarten’s scho- 
wes afterwards did, If it were true 
that he cared little for religion when 
at the Orphan-house, he must have 
undergone a great change in the 
apiversity, for we find him oppressed 
by religious scruples, which affect- 
ed his health. The Lutherans, in 
their explanation of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, contend strongly against the 
(alvinists for the literal sense of 
scripture. Michaélis thought that 
if one passage of scripture must be 
ken literally, in spite of all the 
reasons fora figurative interpretation, 
the same method must be followed 
with all, and he was distressed by 
the rigid morality which some pas- 
sigesof the gospel, thus interpreted, 
appeared to teach. 
He remained at the university till 
1740, wearied of its occupations, but 
without any serigus thoughts of his 
future employment, He earnestly 
wished to travel, and his. tather at 
length assented, and allowed him 
visit England in the year 1741. 
Refore he went, he published two 
Theses, which he defended for his 
degree, “ De punctorum Hebraico- 
tum antiquitate,” and “ De Psalmo 
xxi.” the doctrines maintained in 
which he afterwards renounced. 

In his way to England he pas- 
#/throagh Holland, where he re- 
tained some time, hearing the lec- 
tures of the celebrated Schultens. 
lle staid 12 months if England, of 
which tie spent a great part at Ox- 
fd, where he had free access to 
the Bodleian library, and examined 
many of the MSS. especially of the 
Ud Testament, which are preserved 
Here, Tt was then the opinion of 
med men, both in Germany and 
‘gland, that the variations of the 
re Mss, affected nothing but 
* vowel-poinis, and Michaéiis 
marching only for snch variations, 
“cording io his father’s instructions, 
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overlooked the more important dif- 
ferences which Kennicott’s collations 
disclosed. He heard Lowth deliver 
his second prelection oa Hebrew 
poetry, but he for.ned no personal 
acquaintance with him, 

Michaélis’ visit to Eagland was the 
memorable era of his life. No- 
thing that we have hitherto seen of 
his talents and acquirements, pre- 
pares us to believe that he would 
stand at the head of the literati of 
Germany. “ He left the university,” 
says Eichhorn, “ with a head fall of 
false opinions, and very sparingly 
provided with the qualifications of a 
theologian and commentator, No- 
thing but the sense of his own defi- 
ciencies, and an energetic determi- 
nation to supply them, not only by 
the acquisition of the learning which 
he wanted, but by a strict exami- 
nation of his own opinions and ha. 
bits of thinking, could have enabled 
him to surmount the difficulties of 
his situation.” ‘This change does not 
however, appear to have taken place 
during his actual residence in Eng« 
land. It was too radical, laborious 
and voluntary to be the work of 12 
months, or the sudden result of a 
change of society andreading, But 
he acquired a complete acquaintance 
with our language, and carried back 
to the Continent some of our best 
theological writers, whom he closely 
studied for several years afer his re. 
turn, He left England in 17 42, and 
began to teach history and some of 
the eastern languages in the uni- 
versity of Halle. The orthodox 
meinbersof it soon perceived a change 
in him, and thanked heaven for 
their deliverance, wheu he removed 
in 1745 to Gottingen. 

Gottingen was not infected by the 
theological prejudices which reigned 
at Halle. It was adorned by Mose 
heim, Haller, and J. M. Gesner, 
who admitted Michaélis into their 
friendship, aud from whom, espes 
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cially from Haller, he received very 
important assistance in the improve- 
ment of his intellectual character. 
For some time after his settlement at 
Gottingen, he seems to have been 
engaged in the study of the Bible 
with his English guides, In 1746, 
he published Benson on James, in 
Latin, with notes of his own: and 
in 1747, Peirce on the Hebrews, 
and issued proposals, but without 
encouragement, for atransiation of 
Hallett’s notes. As he advanced, he 
became less satisfied with his mo- 
dels, and in 1750, published a trans- 
lation and commentary of his own 
on the shorter epistles of Paul. In 
this work, he abandoned the me- 
thod of paraphrasing, as destroying 
the identity of the author, and tend- 
ing to conceal, both froin the wri- 
ter and the reader, their ignorance 
of his true meaning. Instead of it, 
he gave a literal translation with co- 
pious notes, 

Ile removed to Gottingen at first 
only as a private lecturer in. the 
University. In 1746, he was ap- 
pointed extraordinary, and ia 1750, 
ordinary Professer of Philosophy. 
In 1751, he was chosen Secretary 
to the newly-institated Society of 
Sciences at Gottingen; and in 1769, 
on the death of Gesuer, President, 
Some disagreement with the mem- 
bers, occasioned his res gnation im 
1770, from which time till tus death 
he had no connection with them, 

fu 1750, he published the first 
edition of his Introduction to the 
New ‘Testament. This was his fa- 
vourite work ; he laboured incessant- 
ly to enlarge and improve it, and 
his own maturer thouphts, and the 
discoveries of his cottemporaries, 
furnished bim with so much new 
matter, that the 4th edition, which 
Marsh translated, is a totally differ. 
ent book from the first. There is 
no instance on record, we believe, 
of a book retaining the same title, 
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and being so completely re-writies 
in successive editions : the fact shoms 
ina very striking light, the prowres 
ston of our author’s knowledge, the 
imperfection of this branch of 
cred criticism in the middle of the 
last century, and its rapid advanee, 
during the latter half of it, 

In 1758, he published an edition 
of Lowth’s Prelections, with note 
and Epimetra, one of his works 
which first made him known in Eps. 
land, in consequence of its being i. 
printed at the Clarendon press, "Ne 
two men could undertake the same 
work wih more diflerent qualifica. 
tions, than Michaclis and Lowth, 
The bishop was a man of refined 
taste, but formed entirely upon clas. 
sical models; he was an elegant 
writer of Latin prose, and a ready 
composer of Latin verse: bat know 
ing no oriental language except the 
Hebrew, and not being faiiliar 
with the manners and customs of 


the East, he j Miged of the sacred 


writers by a classical standard, and 
Europea ideas. Michaélis, on the 
other band, had very little tase, 
wrote stilt Latin, and had never 
received a good classical education, 
But be was aa accompiished orien. 
talist ; he could discover in the kin 
dred dialects the meaning of ano 
scure [lebrew word, which Low! 
would alter by conjecture; he coull 
understand the local allusions of the 
sacred writers, and estimate ther 
merits more rationally than by cow 
paring them with Greek and late 
authors, His notes were therelot 
a most valuable supplement 
Lowth’s Prelections, and both 
gether continue to be the best inte 
duction that we have to Hebre 
poetry. “a 
In 1760, he gained the prize @ 
the Acadeiny of Berlin, by bis be 
say “on the ‘influence of opinions” 
language, and language on opine 
This work introduced bim to thee 
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tice of Frederic the Great, and D’Al- 
enbert. In the same year, he pub- 
lished his “ Compendium Theolo- 
e Dogmatice.” Although not 
Professor of theology, he had lec- 
tared on it for several years, and 
was accused uf being a Calvinist. 
The orthodoxy of his compendium, 
however, past unquestioned in Ger- 
many; but the Uuiversity of Up- 
wi discovered it to be unsound, and 
confiscated a Swedish translation of 
i Eighteen years afterwards, the 
Chancellor of this University, asham- 
el of its liberality, persuaded the 
King to bestow the order ofthe Nor- 
thern Star on the Professor, as a na- 
tional compensation for the injury 
he had sustained. 

Nothing contributed more to raise 
the fame of Michaélis throughout 
Europe, than the questions which 
he addressed, in the year 1762, to 
the learned men, appoiuted by the 
King of Denmark to explore Ara- 
bia Felix, of whose travels Nie- 
bubr, the sole survivor of the com- 
pany, has left so interesting an ac- 
count. The plan of the expedition 
was originally suggested by Mi- 
chaélis to Count liekeed and 
when it was matured, he wis re- 
questerl to draw up a set of questions 
to guide them in their researches, 
The knowledge of natural history, 
geography, oriental languages and 
manners, which these questions dis- 
played, astonished the» world, who 
lowud-that the author was a Ger- 
man Professor, chietly occupied 
with theological lectures, and who 
bad been accustomed to regard the- 
ology as a mysterious art, the Pro- 
feswwrs of which had as little afti- 
uty with other literary men in their 
pursnits, as with the world at large 
in their habits and opinions. For- 
ead Forskol] and Von Haven, 
oof the travellera, had been pu- 
pls of Michaélis, had learnt Arabie 
fm him, and had ofien heard him 
MELPAST MAG. NO« XLIV. 
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point out, in the course of his lec. 
tures, the defects of our present 
knowledge of the East: none could, 
therefore, be better qualified for 
understanding his queries. Unfor- 
tunately, the copy was not comple 
ted when they left Europe, and 
though Bernstorff sent it after them 
with all possible expedition to Egypt, 
it did not arrive tll the travellers 
were at Tranquebar, atter perform- 
ing their first jouruey through Ara- 
bia, when Forskal [or Forskol] and 
Von Haven were no more*, 

In 1769, appeared his translation 
of the book of Job, with notes for 
the use of the unlearned. ‘This was 
the first part of a complete transla- 
tion of the B ble, excepting the Song 
of Songs, which he deemed not 
canonical, The last part was not 
published till 1792, after his death, 
The style of the translation is harsh 
and inelegant. ‘The notes, though 
said to be for the use of the unlearn- 
ed, as not being critical, contain a 
vast mass of curious and useful in- 
formation. Dathe, whose transla- 
tion, with notes, of the: Old Testa- 
nent is known in this country, has 
been much indebted to Michaélis. 

In 1770, he published his “ Mo- 
saic Law,” which his countrymen 
regard as one of his most original 
and valuable works, He possessed 
not only a very extensive knowledge 
of history and jurisprudence, but an 
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* In 1766, Michaelis was visited by Dr. 
Franklin, with whom he had a remark- 
able conversation on the subject of Ame- 
rica. Michaelis observed, that when he 
was in England, he thought, that the 
Americans would ere long revolt from 
the mather country ; and that he thought 
so still, though those to whom he mep- 
tioned his opinion, treated it with ridie 
cule. Franklin replied, “ that such a revolt 
was impossible, for that the principal towns 
in North America, Boston, New-York, 
and Philadelphia, could be laid in runs 
by an English fleet.” : 
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intimate acquaintance with Eastern 
peculiarities of manners and ideas, 
so necessary to explain the views of 
the Jewish law-giver, and enable us 
to calculate the effect of his institu. 
tions. In 1771, Michaélis began his 
“ Orientalische und Exegetische Bi- 
bliothek,” a periodical publication, 
which contains a treasure of oriental 
and biblical learning, and which, 
trom the constant references made to 
it by all the German theological 
writers, is absolutely necessary to 
those who study their works. It was 
continued till 1785, in 23 volumes, 
and was resumed in 1786, and con- 
tinned, in 8 volumes, to 1791, un- 
der the title of “ Neue Orientalische,” 
&e, Professor Tychsen, of Gottin- 
gen, was joint-editor with Michaélis 
of the @d part. An article in this 
work engaged Michaélis in a dis- 
pute with Dr. Kennicott. He had 
procured for Kennicott the collation 
of the valuable Cassel MS., and had 
excited a great enthusiasm for colla- 
tion among his pupils, and had been 
on the most triendly terms with him 
while the work was going forward, 
When the first volume was published 
in 1776, Michaélis reviewed it in 
his Bibliothek, and expressed him- 
self disappointed by it. Kennicott 
replied in angry manner, and their 
friendship ceased, ‘The Continental 
critics speak in general with little 
respect of Kennicott’s talents, He 
certainly wanted the oriental learn. 
ing which some of them possessed, 
and they allege that he was but mo- 
derately skilled in Hebrew. It is 
admitted on all hands, that his co'. 
lations have produced much less be- 
nefit to sacred criticism, than was 
expected. irom them, and perhaps 
these critics unjustly atiributed to 
him a disappointment which arose 
from exaggerated ideas of the value 
of the Masoretic MSS. 

Michoélis published at intervals 
from 1784 to his death, his “ Supple- 
menta Lexicis Hebraicis,” in 6 vols. 
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4to. ‘This contains the result of 40 
years study of the Bible and the 
astern languages, and js perhaps 
on the whole, his greatest work, fe 
also reprinted Castel’s Syriae Lexy 
con from his Heptaglot, with poe 
and additions of his own, in 1737.8, 
These works, together with his trang 
lation, of which we have already 
spoken, chiefly occupied him ti 
bis death. We have omitted men 
tioning many of his smaller publi 
cations. 

During the greater part of the 
time trom his settlement at Gottin 
gen, Michaélas was engaged three 
or four hours a day as a public lec 
turer. He was Professovof philos 
phy, but was most celebrated asa lec. 
turer in theology, and teacher of the 
oriental languages, He had large 
classes, in which were found students 
from all parts of Europe. Besides 
these employments, he superintend 
ed the Reviews, or, “ Zeitungen von 
Gelehrten Sachen,” as long as be 
coutinued connected with the Royal 
Society. Nor was his time wholly 
eccuped with his literary engage 
ments, various as they were, His 
civil avocations were numerous; he 
was a member of the Hanoverian 
council of State, and for a long time 
enjoyed the confidence of Miinchav-, 
sen, the prime minister. He preach 
ed several times at Halle, and com 
stantly in London, but never at (it 
tingen. He retused the Professor 
ship of theology partly because he 
scrupled to sign the Lutheran co 
fessions, although attached in gene 
ral to the doctrines of that chureb. 

It is hardly necessary to say, thi 
a man of such extensive and varied 
knowledge, was a very interestiig 
companion. He possessed great tr 
vacity, and a considerable share of 
wit, which he was rather too studl- 
ous of displaying, He does not op 
pear, however, to have been a 
amiable man. He had 2 propess") 
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wo satire, 


which seldom accompa- 


nies an affectionate temper. He was 


sensed of being fond of money ;. 


and it is admitted that he Was eager 
wo acquire and retain it. But his 
ne of gain Was ever gratified at 
the expense of his integrity; and 
the charge of parsimony, though 
partly just, was in a great incasure 
junded upon his conscientious re- 
fal to vive charity in the common 
andl obvious ways He would never 
remit his fees to poor students, as 
other Professors did ; and he made 
jarwe to give nothing to public 
bears. He had probably observed 
that many young men wish to in- 
tude themselves into learned pro- 
issions,, from mere dislike to me- 
chanical labour; that those who 
could not afford to pay the fees of a 
ecturer, had not in general been 
ableto purchase that previous edu- 
aion without which lectures would 
eof little service to them; and 
be perhaps thought it a vulgar error, 
that genius is lost to the possessur 
wl the world, if it cannot be devoted 
exclusively to literature. 
Michaelis was not free from vanity, 
ud wished to appear as a man of 
wiversal knowledge. He was charg- 
olwith preferring English writers 
wthose of his own country ; if the 
charge be true, it may have arisen 
rm the absence of rivalry between 
umvelfand foreigners, or from the 
‘rcumstance of his owing his ear- 
tet light to the authors of our 
cuntty. He appears to have been 
jedlous of Semler, but after opposing 
us theory of the latinizing MSS. for 
many years, he declared himself a 
“avert to it in the last edition of his 
mtoduction, His integrity and ad- 
‘erence to truth were scrupulous ; 
“lit persoual morals he was strict, 
"el to Flyout. 
ae ofhim is prefixed to the 
memoirs, which Hassen- 
“@p declares to be a most striking 
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likeness, It is a fine head, very cha« 
racteristic of his penetrating, lively 


and satirical mind, “ The high 
forehead and spreading oeciput,’”” 


says Hlassencamp, * show that he 
had room to take in a large stock of 
knowledge; the history of his life 
will prove, that even the smaliest 
crevices were filled with erudition,” 

Michaelis was nota hard student, 
in the common acception of the 
word. Ele had many occupations 
besides study, and he neither sat up 
very late nor rose very early, When 
this was noticed to him, he used to 
reply in the words of the 127th 
psalm, 2d verse, “‘whom the Lord 
loveth, to them he giveth sleep.” 
The vigour of his mind compensa- 
ted for the shortness of is applica- 
tion, and he enjoyed the benefit of 
his temperance ina life prolonged 
to 74, with the full use of his facul- 
ties. He died August 22, 1791. His 
admirers were mortified that his death 
occasioned no great public sensation. 
But it cannot be expected that grief 
will be violent, where there is not 
some actual loss of good enjoyed or 
anticipated, The public had re- 
ceived from Michaelis ali that they 
could hope for; there was nothing 
for expectation to magnify ; and they 
beheld his removal with less emotion 
than they would have felt at the 
death of a younger man, though of in- 
ferior talents, 

The merits of Michaélis can be 
estimated but imperfectly by a view 
vf his attainments, ‘unless we also 
consider the difficulties through 
which be struggled to acquire them 5 
nor are the additions which he made 
to the theological literature of Eu- 
rope, the adequate measure of his 
services to his own countrymen.— 
England, France, Germany and Hol- 
land, are the’ four states which fur 
nish the history of biblical” cri- 
ticism. Of these, at the birth of 
Michaélis, Germany was ptobably 
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the lowest in the scale, but long 
before his death she had attained a 
decided pre-eminence over all the 
rest. Of this change his own genius 
wasthe principal cause. 

Michaélis had to contend not only 
with disadvantages of education and 
the imperfections of theological 
knowledge, but with the geuere| 
backwardness of German literature. 
He had to kindle separately and for 
himself, those lights whose united 
blaze he threw on his peculiar sci- 
ence. He did not find civil and 
natural history, geography and ju- 
risprudence matured ae perfect, 
and apply the results at which o- 
thers had arrived, to the ameliora- 
tion of biblical criticism ; although 
to have done this would have made 
an era in its annals. He = studied 
each of them as if he had meant to 
devote himself to it, and would have 
beeu remembered among the impro- 
vers of each, if he bad not attained 
such a commanding superiority in 
that science for whose sake he culti- 
vated the rest. 

We have related the chief events 
of the life of Michaélis, and the order 
of the principal publications. We 
shall now proceed to give a more 
connected view of his labours. It 
would be impossible to do this in a 
manner more interesting or lustruc- 
tive to the reader, than by trans- 


Jating and abridging the memoir of 


hichhorn, who of all men is best 


qualified to appreciate the talents of 


Michaelis. He considers his cha- 
racter as a philologer,a critic, aa 
interpreter, and a theologian, accord- 
ing to the fourfold division which the 
Germans adopt. 

“ The oriental languages had been 
studied in Germany for a consider- 
able time before the appearance of 
Michaélis, but on a very narrow 
and unproductive plan. Orientalists 
were slavishly devoted to the Rab. 
binical Lexicon, and to discover the 
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meaning of a doubtfal word, of 
obtain one to which some Meaning 
could be affixed, had recourse to cog 
jecture from the necessity of the 
Sense, or arbit rary transpositions and 
substitutions of letters. Very few iy 
Europe, and perhaps none in Ger. 
many, followed the example of (4. 
tel, and studied all the dialects of the 
descendants of Shem in a connected 
view. At length, Cromeyer in Ger. 
many, and Albert Schultens in Hol. 
land, one in a confined situation and 
with small effect, the other at the 
head of the university of Leyden, 
and with very powerful influence, di. 
rected the studies of orientalists bya 
more rational method, 

“ Michaelis had brought from the 
instructive school of his father a large 
store of oriental knowledge. But 
to digest this knowledge, to separate 
the gold from the dross, to intro 
duce more philosophy into the stady 
of eastern literature, and make it 
more conducive to the explanation 
of the scriptures, was the labour of 
years. During the first ten years of 
his residence at Gottengin, he was 
diligently studying the sources of 
Hebrew philology, and the writings 
of Schultens. ‘The first fruit of bis 
labours was his “ ‘Treatise on the 
proper method of Jearning the He 
brew Language,” (1756) the last, 
“ his Supplementa Lex. Heb,” which 
comprises the result of the studies 
of bis whole life in this department. 
It consists of a critical examination 
ofall the Hebrew Lexicons, the @- 
ceptations which they attribute t 
words, and the etymologies which 
they assign for them, according ‘0 
the principles which he had lad 
down in his earlier years 
who follow him step by step throug? 
this work, will be amazed that : 
man of his susceptible aod lively 
mind could submit to the dry and uo- 
interesting labour of which tt isthe 
fruit, and wonder not that tt bag us 
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igaccuracies, but that they are so few. 
ris only to be regretted that while 
behas made so faithful and diligent 
a ase of all the printed sources of 
information, his situation at Gotten- 
n *ould have afforded him no 
access to the manuscript oriental 
lexicons. Here is a field opened to 
thee scholars who are placed in 
more fortunate circumstances. His 
unary of the Syriac and Arabic 
languages, if they contain nothing 
fundamentally new, after the works 
of his fither, Erpenius and Schultens, 
exhibit the rules of grammar in an 
easier and more philosophical form. 
“His philological labours on the 
New Testament are less meritorious 
thanon the Old. In the latter he 
led the way and carried on the work 
alone, in the former he only follow- 
edand co operated. He attached 
himself to Carpzov, Krebs and others, 
who, about his time, abandoned the 
custom that had prevailed of illus- 
trating the language of the New 
Testament from classical auihors 
only, and compared its phraseology 
with that of Josephus, Philo and the 
Septuagint. Michaelis contributed 
his share, however, to the improve- 
mentthus made, by comparing Sy- 
nac, Chaldaic and Talmudical ex- 
pressions with those of the New 
Testament. No one of his contem- 
poraries equalled him in this; but 
it profound and comprehensive 
knowledge of the Greek he yielded 
to Ernesti and some others. 
In teaching the doctrines of chris- 
tianity, Michaelis conformed himself 
tothe confession of the Lutheran 
chorch, in spirit at least, if not in 
letter. The reader may perhaps 
wonder, that he who learnt his the- 
ology from Benson and Pierce, should 
dot have embraced their opinions as 
wellas copied their manner. The 
character of Michaelis, however, 
forbids the suspicion of dissimuta- 
Won; nor is it at all wonderful that 
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his views were less extended than 
those of others, who were educated 
amidst all that knowledge which it 
cost him such labour to acquire 
and to diffuse, We believe him to 
have been sincerely orthodox. Inthe 
early part of his career, he was viewed 
with suspicion and treated with 
harshness by the patrons of the es- 
tablished faith, who were doubtful 
where his improvements would ter- 
minate. But towards the close of 
his life, he was regarded as the bal- 
wark of orthodoxy against those 
whom his own lectures and writings 
had disciplined and armed for its at 
tack. Nor was he less earnest to 
check the growth of infidelity, than 
that of heresy ; his name is joined 
with those of Semler and Doderlein 
in the list of answers to the celebra- 
ted Woltenbutte! fragments. While 
he lamented the errors and extra- 
vagancies into which his country- 
men fell, he was far from wisbing 
to abridge that freedom of discus- 
sion in which they originated. He 
spoke warmly against them in his 
writiugs, but never indulged him- 
self in personal reflections against 
their authors, and protested against 
all restrictions on the liberty Teta: 
troverting the doctrines of the 
church. 

The vivacity which Michaefis 
joined to his extensive knowledge 
made bim a very popular and tnte. 
resting lecturer. He did not read, 
but spoke from copious uotes, and 
with a degree of energy and enthu- 
siasm which communicated interest 
to the driest subjects, 

Michaelis’ fault was a superfuity 
of wit, and an ambition to make hig 
hearers laugh. He would often cone 
trive, says Schultz, to finish a lecture 


_ with a bon-mat, and immediately de-~ 


scending from his rostrum, would 
turn back to the audience, whe 
were convulsed with laugtker, wheg 
he reached the door, with a emile of 
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gratitude for their applause. It some- 


times happened too, that as he recom- 

devery course of lectures as often 
as he delivered them, the variety of his 
business did not allow him to finish 
more than half what was necessary 
to fill up the hour, in which case he 
was compelled to supply the defici- 
ency with any thing that he could 
bring in, whether connected with his 
lecture or not, He paid great atten- 
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tion to young men of talents among 
his pupils, guiding their studies, and 
procuring for and placing them in 
advantageous situations. But whey 
he had done this their connexiog 
ceased; he had furnished thery with 
a favourable field for the exertion of 
those talents which he believed them 
tu possess, and thought it right then 
to leave them to make their own way, 


DETACHED ANECDOTES. 


—=—_—=—=_=== 


FARLY NAVIGATORS. 
RNGRIM JONAS tell us, that 
when Flock, a famous Norwe- 
gian navigator, was going to set out 
from Shetland for Iceland, then cal- 
led Gardarlsholm, he took on board 
some crows, because the mariner’s 
compass was not yet in use. When 
he thought he had made a considera- 
ble part of his way, he threw up 
one of his crows, which seeing land 
astern, flew to it; whence Flok, con- 
cluding that he was nearer to Shet- 
land (perhaps rather Faroe,) than 
any other land, kept on his course 
for some time, and then sent out ano- 
ther crow, which, seeing no land at 
all, returned to the vessel. At last 
having run the greatest part of his 
way, another crow was sent out by 
him, which, seeing land ahead, im- 
mediately flew for it; and Flok, 
following his guide, fell in with the 
east end of the island. Such was 
the simple mode of steering their 
course, practised by those bold navi- 
gators of the stormy northern ocean. 
The ancient natives of Taprobané 
(Ceylon) used the same expedient 
when skimming along the tranquil 
surface of the Indian Ocean.—Pliniz 
Hist. Nat. Lib. vi. c. 22. 


FXTRACT FROM GULLIVER’S TRAVELS, 
* Jn the school of political pro- 


_ jectors I was but ill entertained, the 

professors appearing in my judg. 
ment, wholly out of their Senses, 
which is a scene that never fails to 
make me melancholy. These unhap. 
py people were proposing schemes 
for persuading Monarchs to choosé 
favourites on the score of their wis 
dom, capacity, and virtue—of teachi 
ministers to consult the public good— 
of rewarding merit, greut abilities, 
and eminent services—ot instructing 
Princes to know their ¢rue interest 
by placing it on the same founda. 
tion as that of their people—of choos 
ing for employments people qualified 
to exercise them—with many other 
wild, impossible chimeras,” 

AN INSTANCE OF VIRTUOUS FEELING, 
ACTIVE EVEN IN THE COMMISSION 
OF CRIME. 

About five years since, the county 
of York was deeply interesied im 
the trial of the father of a large fa 
mily, who then living in the greatest 
respectability, was accused of bigh 
way robbery. The trial was 
York Castle; the prosecutor was a 
youth of about 20 years of age, the 
son of a banker, and the prisoner 4 
stout athelic man of 50. The pro 
secutor had transacted his business 
as usual at the market town; 
had received several sums of money 
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ig the presence of the prisoner, had 
fined, and about five o'clock had 
touton bis return home ; it was 
sfine evening in summer, and he 
nde gently on: in a solitary lane, 
he was overtaken by the prisoner, 
who seized him and demanded his 
pocket book: in the first agony of sur- 
wize and fear, the prosecutor gave 
bima violent blow with his whip ; 
but the prisoner, who was a very 
powerful mau, dragged him from 
hishorse, knelt down upon him and 
tok from bia his money and ac- 
count books. In this situation the 
prosecutor begged very earnestly for 
vis life. As he lay under the prison- 
er, he watched his countenance and 
aw he was much agitated ; he de- 
sisted, rose, mounted his horse and 
rode away. It was then about 7 
o'clock in the evening; butthe young 
man was so much exhausted that he 
he did not reach home tll late at 
night He immediately stated these 
circumstances ; but the improbability 
ibis having been robbed in open 
day-light on a road, and of his 
having lost various memorandums 
which a robber would scarcely have 
taken, excited some suspicion respect- 
ingthe truth of this statement. As 
the jury were leaving the box, the 
young man who had been robbed, 
begged tobe heard He was so much 
agitated that he could scarcely speak ; 
when he recovered himself, be said, 
“I stand here to plead for your mer- 
‘V,towards a man who listened to 
my voice, when I begged for merey 
‘omhim. It he could have been 
leaf to my cry, L should now have 
‘hin my grave, and hein the bo- 

“mM ofa respectable family, with the 
arate believed bin virtuous, and 
‘ren wholoved him. It has 


€0 proved to vou that his connec. 


ons, his character, his religious per- 
Peg would all have united to 
a trom suspicion ; it has 

en proved that I was lame 
“my birth; that 1 am feeble ; 
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that I had exasperated him by a 
blow which almost fractured his 
skull, and that he knew I could 1 
dentify him, but the kindness of his 
nature preponderated ; it overcome 
the fear of disgrace, and he suffered 
me to depart that I might be the 
cause of his death. If you do not 
pity his momentary lapse, if you do 
not respect his return to virtue, it 
would have been weil for me that 
I had died. It is me that you will 
condemn; I shall be the victim of 
the law; and he gave me my life 
in vain.’ He was frequently in- 
terrupted during this aflecting ap- 
peal, by the tears of the jury and the 
general distress of the court, the pri- 
soner was found guiity, and was exes 
cuted, 

Montagu on the punishment of death. 
DEFINITION OF CHURCH AND KING, 

BY THE CELEBRATED DUTCHESS OF 

MARLBOROUGH, THE FAVOURITE OF 

QUEEN ANNE. 

« The word cuurcu had never any 
charms for me in the mouths of those 
who made the most noise with it; 
for | could not perceive that they 
gave any other distinguished proof 
of their regard for ihe thing, than a 
frequent use of the word, like a spell 
to enchant weak minds, and a per- 
secuting zeal against dissenters, and 
against those real friends of the 
church, who would not admit that 
persecution was agreeable to its doc- 
trines. And as to state-atlairs, many 
of these churchmen seemed to me 
to have no fixed principles at all; 
having endeavoured, during the last 
reign, to undermine that very go- 
vernment which they had contributed 
to establish.” 

HIGHLAND AND WESTERN ISLES OP 

SCOTLAND 

The report of the Society for the 
support of Gaetic schools, gives the 
following account :— 

«The Highlands and Western is- 
lands of Scotiand comprehend not 
less than one hundred and sixty-two 
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parishes. The islands form thirty- 
one of these, and there are about one 
hundred and thirty-one on the main 
Jand, where the Gaelic language is 
either preached or generally spoken. 
The total population of these is at 
present estimated at nearly four hun- 
dred thousand, of which between 
ninety and one hundred thousand inha- 
bit the islands alone. | Notwithstand- 
ing the various sources of depopu- 
lation, it now appears, that the in- 
habitants of these parts are, in fact, 
annually on the increase ; nay, in 


the course of the last sixty years, 


(that is, since 1750,) the population 
of almost every Highland parish, and 
every island, bas been doubled : 
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On the main land. 


Fearn, out of 1500 1S00are unable to read 
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Thus, out of 22,50) ,—-19 367 are ip. 
capable of reading e:ther English of 
Gaelic. Of the seventy-eight inbabrt. 
ed islands above stated, a nuniber 
are at this day still totally unprovided 
with the means of instruction.” 
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THE BANSHEE. 
4& TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


Facu one, by sleep and toil oppress’d, 
Had sunk in soft repose ; 

Save Joan, who sat behind the rest, 
‘do mend her Sunday hose. 


A trifling rent, full well she knew, 
To greater still would tend ; 
Besides, she held the maxim true, 
“ ‘They're always good that mend.” 


On saving bent, no anarch 
Prevail’d throughout the plan ; 
Frugality and Industry 
With her went hand in hand. 


But weary of her darning bout, 
She laid aside her thread ; 

And quickly put the candle out, 
And straight withdrew to bed. 


The moonshine pale had form’d the room 
A variegated scene; 

With pe bedight in sable gloom, 
And part in silvery sheen. 


The scene impress’d an awful dread 
That moment on her mind; 

And fairy fancy fill’d her head 
With phantoms undefin’d. 


When lo! amid this reverie 
In sable state: array’d, 

With haggard face, the fell Banshee 
Presents her rueful shade! 


The lunar-beam her visage shows, 
(A border’d cap within ;) 

A furrow’d cheek, a front rugost, 
A painted nose and chin. 


But whether it was cloak or plaid, 
That from the shoulder fell ; 
Or only something veil’d in shade, 

It pos’d her much to tell. 


Appal’d she stood, in dire affright, 
And view’d the elfish form ;— 
Such vision oft at dead of night 
Is seen to mount the storm: 


And whilst rude Boreas pouts afound 
His frost-diffusing breath, 

Is heard, in hollow dismal sound, 
To chant the dirge of death | 


So she, in expectation drear, 
Beneath the horrid scowl ; 

From breath to breath awaits to hear, 
The death-portending howl! 


Yet lamentation ominous 
The vision utter’d none; 
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put silent as her wheel it was, 
When spinning task is done. 


6! What is courage? say, ye wise, 
Who diligently scan, 

Apd critically analyze 
The curious mind of man. 


From Sire to Son, resides it in 
Hereditary blood ; 

ip crimson channel has it been 
Meand’ring since the flood, 


Or, but transplanted sentiment 
Heroic, in the breast ; 

Or, does it spring from temp’rament, 
Internally impress’d. 


Or, what is fear, its opposite, 
That palsy of the mind ; 
That intellectual ague-fit, 
So hard to be defin’d ? 


That power, that often binds the brave, 
With chains unfelt before ; 

Who calmly erst has plough’d the wave, 
Amid the battle-roar. 


Now whether lodg’d in crimson cells, 
Or fibres of the brain ; 

in blood, or nerve, or something else, 
I leave you to explain, 


And whilst, perhaps, to cause innate 
You trace the passion’s springs ; 
And learnedly investigate 
These metaphysic things ; 


Be mine the humble task to tell 
Indisputable facts ; 

How Goody's courage rose and fell, 
And how at last she acts. 


Awhile she waits, in fitful mood, 
With passion-tortur’d breast : 
Excited now by fortitude, 
Anon, by fear depress’d. 


Till, urg’d by frenzy wild, at length, 
By mad emotions fore’d ; 

Collected in her mighty strength, 
Rewlv'd to know the worst $ 


Determin’d not to bear suspense, 
; Nor stand like stupid stock ; 
She forward darts with violence, 
And seiz’d———her eraxen-rock!! ! 


The self-deceiving sense of sight 
ed is oy feel ; 
Aad, lo, behold! the awful sprite 
but her spinninc-wuee!!! 
M.N. 
MELFAST MAG. NO. XLIV. 


Poetry. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
—— 
NIGHT IN LIVERPOOL, 
A FRAGMENT, 


Tue great torch-bearer to the gods, Sir 
Sol, 

His light hath put away; and Cynthia now 

Holds forth her farthing candle to the 
world, 

Each little fly that sticks on ceiling-top 

Hath said his prayers, and hies him fast to 


sleep. 

Now hath the busy hand of brown-fac'd 
toil 

Resign’d its task; no more the streets are 
throng’d 

With groups grotesque, the slaves of pride 
and show, 

No more, in sweet harmonious yells and 
howls, 

The sea-nymphs, fish-fags hight, annoy 
the ear 


Of passengers, with cry of salmon, shrimps, 
Of herrings fresh, or strength-restoring 
oysters, 

*Tis now the hourthat aged females part, 
Who early in the eve have met to spend 
The time in scandal, tea, and loo. Each 

dame, 
With innate pride and consequence elate, 
Scarce deigns at meeting to bestow a word; 
But let the tongue-relaxing tea appear— 
Instant unbrac’d is every gossip’s clack, 
Nor ceases till the watchman’s bawliog 
voice 
Warns the gay groupe to part, with friend- 
ly show, 
Each to her patient, long-expecting spouse. 


Somnus now captive takes the sense of 
man 
And leads the thoughts a wild eccentric 
round, 
Vulcan, in dreams, grins o’er his flowing 
ot, 
And sees the chalky register rubb’d off, 
A long, long list of pots, and pints, and 
ills, 
And ‘@ clear reckoning made. The hun- 
gry wretch, 
Who, waking, gladly would have gnaw’d 
a bone, 
Now riots midst variety of meats, 
And culls each dish for tender bits, to 
please 
His dainty appetite. The needy rogue, 
Who during day skulked thro’ back-streets 
and lanes, 


ce 
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Trembling lest each he met were man of 


law, 
Now trips in mid-day sun, his debts dis- 
charg’d, 
His pocket lin’d with gold. Ah! happy 
men ! 


Till some mischance, haply a flea or bug, 

(Those light-arm’d troops, who marching 
thro’ their realms, 

Attack each straggling stranger) rouses 
them ; 

Vulcan starts up to curse his unpaid score, 

The starving wretch a craving belly owns, 

And the poor debtor lies, and lists, and 
quakes,- 

Lest lurking catchpole should his haunt 
have trac’d. 

And now the toper thinks of geing 

home ; 

Mutt’ring he leaves his haunt, and stag- 
gers on, 

In zig-zag course, quite happy in himself. 

But scarce he has advanc’d, when, lo! he 
steps 
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Mid-leg, in corporate feather-bed, fp, 
rag’d, 

He summons all his strength, an struggles 

out, set. 

And, with loud curses, onward steers his 
course, 

Till, sad to tell! he plunges in again. 

What sound is that? ’tis but the watch. 

man’s snore, 

Who having stretched his lungs to baw! 
the hour, 

Within his box hath crept; and now he 
dreams 

Of fines and fees, of thieves way-laid and 
caught, , 

And great rewards; and thus his time 
goes on, 

Till some unlucky rattle’s ceaseless din 

Calls forth the hobbling brotherhood to 
arms. 

® 4 * ® * * * « 


SK. 
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Specification of a Patent granted to 
Thomas Pearsall, of W illsbridge, 
in the Parish of Bitton, in the 
County of Gloucester, Llron-manu- 
Sucturer ; for a method of Construct- 


ing lron-work for certain paris of 


Buildings. 
Dated, October, 30, 1811. 

O ali whom these presents shall 

come, &c. Now kuow ye, that 
in compliance with the said proviso, 
I, the said Thomas Pearsall, do here- 
by declare, thatthe uature of my said 
invention, and in what manner the 
same isto be performed, is descri- 
bed as follows; that is to say :—the 
principle of my invention consists 
in the application aud fixing of thin, 
wrought, or malleable iron piates, 
im an edgewise position, so as to 
render them capable of sustaming a 
very considerable weights Roofs 





are, by this means, constructed to 
receive any kind of covering, by 
uniting, by means of rivets, pins, 
screws, or tres, plates of iron, of thene- 
cessary thickness and dimensions for 
ratters and laths, cut or let ove wie 
the other, of a sufficient depth to keep 
them fixed pertectly in their reqaned 
position, ‘The rafters are pinned, 
or otherwise fastened together at the 
top; and at this point another plate 
is fastened, falling perpendicularly, 
which meets and ts united to two 
others, running thereirom on €aeh 
side of the rafiers, aud generally # 
near the foot af the ralters a3 pe 
sible, or according as circumslaltes 
may require. ‘These two latter plates 
are pinned, or otherwise fastened Wo 
the rafters, and are what I term the 
stays. These stays are put on either 
in a level or diagonal tom, o ® 
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curved form, so as to form an 
ach An assemblage of these raf 
ters and stays, connected at certain 
distances by the laths being wedged 
or otherwise fastened into the rafters, 
with the addition, if required, of 
ome crossings or braces on the un- 
der side of the rafters and on the 
savs, laid either flat or edgeways, 
form a roof. Jron, about three in- 
ches and a quarter wide, and about 
one-eighth of an inch thick, is found 
sufficiently strong for the rafters, 
without any support otherwise than 
as before described, to bear with 
ee the common pantile on a space 
of twenty-five feet; the laths and 
stays of asize in proportion, which 
l find to be about one inch and three 
quarters of an inch wide, and one- 
axteenth of an inch thick, On the 
extension of the span supports are 
introduced in various forms, accord- 
ing to the extent required, 

Joists for floors are prepared and 
laid down by the same method, which 
unites the rafters and laths; and by 
the same method also iron is fixed 
for ceilings and partitions, though 
occasionally in this work it may be 
laid flat. 


Skeletons for stairs are made on 
the same principle, to receive steps 
of wood or stone; and on the same 
principle also are made doors, win- 
dows, and sky-lights, ~ and other 
tings-vf the like nature. 


In addition to the plan specified in the 
patent, the following extracts are 
given on Tron-Roofing, from T, D. 
W. Dearne, Exg. <adrchitect and 
Engineer. Communicated. in a (et- 
ter to the Editors of the Repertory. 


Tae idea of cast iron roofs is no 
longer a novelty; but as the pro- 
gress of improvements is usually 
Yow, and its advancement to per- 
fection procressive, it can hardly be 
Upposed hut this subject should 
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stand alone an instance of the fallacy 
of the remark, or that human in- 
genuity shonld so soon be exhausted 
on a matter which, though appar- 
ently simple, certainly embraces 
very important consequences. 

1 have been led to devote some at- 
tention to this subject, from having 
understood, that in those which bave 
been executed, mach delay and 
trouble has been occasioned in fit- 
ting the different castings, and that 
cousequeutly the expense has been 
much greater than was anticipated. 

In the plan now suggested, no 
disappointments of this kind need 
occur, nor will it require the pre- 
sence of asmith in fixing, the parts 
being so few and simple as to be 
readily put together by the most or- 
dinary mechanic. 

Yet, as what I have to offer on 
this head is purely speculative, it is 
possible there may be objections to 
my scheme, which I am at present 
unable to discover, and which, 
though hid in theory, may be gla- 
ringly manifest in practice; it is, 
therefore, with deference, submitted 
to the attention of your readers. 

A single casting, composing two 
opposite rafters, with a segment col- 
lar piece, is proposed for an opea- 
ing sixteen feet in the clear of the 
walls. ‘These rafters arenine inch- 
es deep, and half an inch thick, 
with a shoulder on each side, forme- 
ing a rebut with the upper part of 
the rafter, and having a bearing of 
half an ivch for the covering. At 
the meeting of the two rafters above 
is a notch, rather better than half 
an inch wide, and one inch and a 
half deep, to admit the ridge piece, 
which is also notched half through ; 
this piece, it must be seen, will ef- 
fectuaily keep the different castings 
in their places, and in smaller opeu- 
ings render any interstice between 
the raliers unnecessary. 

The weight of this casting, admit 
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ting a cubic foot of cast-iron to 
weigh 464lbs., will be lewt. 16lbs., 
and worth about 20s, per cwt. in 
London. 

The interstices are two inches 
deep, and half an inch thick, ten- 
oned into the rafters, a mortice be- 
ing cast in the rafters, rather larger 
than the tenon of the interstice, and 
secured by thin oak wedges. ‘The 
interstices line with the upper part 
of the shoulder, and are cast to fit 
against the shoulders of the rafters; 
these will weigh about 34 Ibs. each. 

Where the raflers meet the pitch- 
ing plate on each side the under 
part of the rafters, as high as the 
upper part of the splay to the 
shoulder, is done away, so as to 
thrust against the inuer side of the 
plate, and two holes on each side 
formed through that part of the 
shoulder which rests on the plate, to 
screw down the same; the plate at 
that part being sunk and levelled to 
receive tt. 

For the covering of such a rool, 
a variciy of expedients may be of- 
fered, the manner of securing the 
same bemy alike in all, and as above 
proposed. 

First—A level covering (that is 
without a raised joint) may be torm- 
ed with the large Westmoreland 
slates, and the meeting and_ side 
joints properly secured with a come 
position of the following materials, 
viz. boiled oil, red and white lead, 
and litharge. 

Secondly—The larger common 
slates may be used for the purpose, 
with a loss of one inch only, and 
vendered water-tight with the above 
composition, 

Thirdly—Plain tiles may be made 
for the purpose of the usual sub- 
stance but twelve inches suare, and 
the joints secured as belore descri- 
bed. 

Fourthly—Feather-edged — poplar 
boarding might be advantageously 
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used for this purpose, which Would 
forin almost as secure a Coverin 
(with reference to fire) as any of the 
preceding. If this is adopted the 
flowing Swedish method of secur. 
ing wooden roots should be resop, 
to. Tar and charcoal boiled togerhe 
mixed to the consistence of mortar, oad 
laid on with a trowel a quarter of ax 
inch thick. 

Whether a reduction in the sub. 
stance of the rafters could not cyp. 
sistently be made, I am not prepared 
to state; yet My present opinion js, 
that they might be reduced in som 
degree, with equal safety and ag 
vantage, 

The weight of the cubic foot of 
cast-iron being as betore stated, 
464/bs. and the number of cuby 
inches in the same 1728 ; any person 
the least conversant in building may, 
trom this data, be able to determine 
(with respect to the expense) the 
comparative advantage or disadvan. 
tuge of adopting this contrivance in 
preference to the common mode of 
roofing. I shall, however, offer 
one example, which will at once 
serve to elucidate the subject. 

A cast-iron roof twenty feet long, 
to span an opening sixteen feet wide 
in the clear of the walls, witha drip 
ping eave on each side, composed 
of castings, with the necessary Mm 
terstices, ridge-piece, and firplate 
and screws to the same, will cost a 
follows :— 


Bill of Estimate. 
4. fe 7 
24cwt. cast iron, in rafters, &c. 
Oe Ee ee 


Qewt. 2Qqrs. 11lb. ditto, mdge 
piece and interstices, . - + git 9 
14 dozen three inch screws, at 
ta GE. ow 6-0 oot ee 1¢ 
2 men, two days each, fixing , 
dimes tals 
6 feet cubic fir, in plate, at 
Be G8. . «.. o«<.05@> Os ee 
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A Gr roof of the same dimensions, 
with four pair of principals five by 
four, collar beams ditte, purlins four 
by four, common rafters four by 
three, and plate five by four, will 


sand thus: 
£. 8. 

e, 60 feet framing to na- 

Se rool, labour, and nails, at 
r square, 168. s » + « 7 

o4 feet cube fir, 8s. 6d. -10 4 0 
90 feet run of ridge board, 9d,. O15 O 
4 feet ditto eaves ditto, Gd. . 1 0 O 


% 
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£14 16 7 





This es'imate is made for the 
neighbourhood of London, and it 
must be almost needless to observe, 
that the comparative difference will 
be greater or less according to Cire 
cumstances and situation. 

Notwithstanding the advantage 
(on the score of expense) appears 
(according to these estimates) mate- 
rally in favour of the wooden roof; 
yet when it is considered, that a cast 
iron roof, merely lime whited on the 
under sile, would, from its pecu- 
liar neatness, form not an inelegant 
ceiling to attic rooms, and that cone 
sequently a ceiling floor might be 
dispensed with; and moreover, that 
from the circumstance of casting the 
opposite rafters in one piece, the la- 
teral thrust on the plate would be in- 
significant, and the use* of binders 
aliogether unnecessary ; taking these 
ito the account, the balance will 
hot appear so much in favour of the 
later, and this ditference will be less 
swe proceed, or rather in favour 
of the former 

The expense of covering wooden 
roots, boarded for slating, with three 
(varter inch yellow deal, and laid 
yes W mon ladies (the cheapest slate 

tring), the ridge covered with 
lead, Sib. to the foot, and fillets 


"WN against the flank walls, will 
be as follows ; 
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Ln a 
square slating, at 35s. . 10 6 $ 
3} square, {inch boarding, at 

Mss a6 © sce 8 ee eee 
lewt. Iqr. 10lb. milled lead, la- 

bour, &c. at 508, . « . «3 6 INE 
36 feet run of filleting to flank 

walls, 2d. . 6 « «© e » -O9 6 OD 





£2215 bE 





Cast-lron Roof. 

To cover ditto with the stoutest 
Westmoreland slates, the meeting 
joints secured with the composition 
belore-mentioned, &c. pinned with 
oak pins, and fillets drawn, &c., la- 
bour and all materials, at per square 
60s., £11 5s. 

The same covered with plain tiles, 
12 inches squares, secured and jointe 
ed as above, and labour and all ma- 
terials, at per square 32s., £6. 

The same covered with large Welch 
slating, with a lap of one inch, pin- 
ned and juints secured, may be 
executed for 42s. per square,—— 
£.7 17s. 6d. 

The poplar feather-edged board- 
ing, coated with the Swedish come 
position, may be done well | should 
suppose for 303. per square; that is 
for the whole roof, 2.5 12s. 6d. 

But as poplar has no market price, 
it is impossible to fix a positive va- 
lue on the above; but suppose what 
I have stated to be sufficient. 

On this occasion I have been rae 
ther desirous of simplifying the re- 
ceived and general upinions on this 
point, than studious of advancing 
an ingenious, but perhaps useless 
novelty of my own, and my only 
object, that of rendering subservient 
to the common purposes of life, an 
idea which must ultimately prove of 
much individual and public advan- 
tage. 

The particular meritsof this cone 
trivance may be thus enumerated. 

That it is altogether more ecoue 
mical than wooden roofs, 





— 
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2. That it is more durable. 

3. That from the simplicity of its 
parts, it may be readily put together 
by persons wholly unacquanted 
with any of the mechanic arts con- 
nected with buildtug. 

4. That the covering can be more 
easily and more effectually repaired 
than that of any other roof what- 
ever. 

And its general merit in common 
with other cast-irou roofs, is the re- 
sistance which it Opposes to fire, and 
the littie injury it is likely, itsclf, to 
sufler froin it. 

quae 
Specification of the Patent granted to 

Joseph Baker, of Butler’s-Green, 

near Cuckfieid, in the County of 

Susser, Navy-contractor ; for knead- 

ing Dough by means of Machinery, 

Daicd Nov, 23, 181l. 

To all to whom these presents shall 
come, &c. Now know ye, that in 
compliance with the said proviso, I 
the said Joseph Baker do lereby de- 
clare, that the nature of my said in- 
vention is as follows; that is to say: 
The principle of the invention tor 
kneading dough is to amalzamate 
flour, or meal, or pulse, of any kind, 
with water, in a circular ough, ha- 
ving an upright shalt, turning ona 
pivot, fixed in the centre of the ma- 
chine, so that the dough placed in 
such trough may be kneaded by a 
stoue or irou roller, on its edge, 
passing over it in a rotary motion, 
being fixed at a due distance, by an 
horizontal bar or axle to the shaft, 
which is to be turned by means of 
one or more other bhorizoutal bars 
likewise fixed thereto, and worked 
like a capstern, by a proportionate 
number of bipeds or quadrupeds, 
such horizontal bars having small 
shares fixed io them, so as to run 
in the trough, and, acting like a 
plough, cause the douyh to present 
fresh sorfaces for each successive 
revuolutioi. 
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This kneading machine may be 
made in metal of any kind, OF wood 
of any kind, or thin COM Positions oy 
combinations; perhaps the prefer. 
able way would be to imake the 
foundation of brick or stone, to make 
the trough of stone or iron, to make 
the upright shaft of wood, ¢ 
with iron, and the steps in which 
the iron pivots are, of flint or wietal, 
and the shares of tron, 


Observations by the Pateniee, 
This mode of kneading dough, it 
is hoped, will not only do away the 
present method of hand-working, 
which is imperfect aud expensive, 
but may be the means of abolishing 
the more general and filthy prac. 
tice of kneading, by treading wah 
the teet, where the business of bak 
ing is carried on to any considerable 
extent, It is almost needless tor. 
mark, that the quantity of water ab 
serbed, and the good quality of the 
bread, depends much on good knead- 
ing; and that lightness and taste 
are much improved by the dough 
receiving the necessary working, 
To those, therefore,. who are atte» 
tive to these particulars, this inves 
tion afiords the means of great s 
ving. Ia making biscuits tor the 
use of shipping, the advantage » 
considerable, both in regard to taste 
and the power of keeping. 
wee a 
Specification of the Patent granted 10 
John Miers, of the >trand, im the 
precinct of the Savoy, in the Couny 
of liddieser, Jeweller ; for @ mit» 
thod of accelerating the Lvapore 
tion of fluid or liquid Bodus, ¢ 
destroying the noxious and offen 
Lfluvia arising from spent Lees, of 
other liquid, flu:d,or solid sulistame 
and of generating an mereast ™ 
gree of heat, without adaiuiond 
uel. 
Dated October, 30, 181l 
To all to whom these presents 
cume, &c. Now kuow ye that 
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cunpliance with the said proviso, I, 
he said John Miers, do hereby de- 
clare, that the nature of my said in- 
ventions, and the manner to which 
the same are to be performed, are 
jescribed and ascertained in the fol- 
lowing explanation thereof; that is 
way; That in the construction of 
vessels used for the evaporation of 
duid bodies, and their appurtenances, 
it be provided that all, or part. of 
the air which feeds the fire@shall 
fst pass over the surface of the 
evaporaling matter, 

This process Consists, first, in the 
continual or occasional intreduction 
of fresh air, heated or not, to take up 
theaqueous and other vapours as they 
awe generated ; and, secondly, in 
the rapid removal of the air, (char- 
ged therewith), by the current oc- 
casioned by the fire. This removal 
of the vapours as they form, pro- 
woting the dispusition of the tluid 
toconvert itself into steam, greatly 
accelerates the rate of evaporation, 
ai Consequently saves much time 
and expense. 

This is effected by. covering the 
top of the vessel in which the eva- 
poration takes place, leaving open 
one part for the admission of hot or 
cold air, aud at the opposite end, or 
aber part or parts, placing a_ flue, 
other conveyance or conveyane 
ces, to conduct the air and vapours 
tothe ash-pit, or in any other way 
that they may pass through the fire, 
t being understood that the usual 
tatrance to the ash-pit is closed. 
By these means, the strong current 
Hat produced by the action of the 
he isdrawn over the surface of the 
aporaiing bodies. 

Another essential part of this in- 
Fenton is to destroy the otlensive 
and NOXIOUS effluvia which often- 
tei arise in the evaporation of 
Rea *. oe distillation or calci- 
“a solid bodies. Auy offen- 
. 'xtous effluvia arising in the 

‘poration of fluids are destroyed 
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by the process just described, or by 
any otber method that will cause 
the etiluvia to pass through the fire. 
But in the distillation or calcination 
of solid bodies, the processes already 
described are applicable only in some 
cases ; in others the eflluvia must be 
conducted through a heated or ig- 
nated tube or tubes, through which, 
at the same time, is also transmitted 
a steam of aqueous vapour, or in 
which heated or ignited tube or tubes 
are introduced or placed, carbona- 
ceous or other bodies, that will 
either abstract the hydrogenous part 
of the eifluvia, or yield oxygen that 
will combine with the effluyia, ac- 
cording to the nature of the stench 
to be destroyed. By these means 
the effluvia are divested of their of- 
fensive qualities. 

Hence evaporation is accelerated, 
and ofiensive efluvia destroyed ; and 
while these objects are accomplishin 
a saving of fuel is obtained : forthe 
vapours arising from most fluids 
contain not only a combustible 
principle, but that also which sup- 
ports combustion ; which vapours, 
when brought into contact with ig- 
nited. carbonaceous matters, as oc- 
cur inthe processes above described, 
undergo a decomposition, and evolve 
a consulerable degree of heat. 

In witness whereof, &c. 

btlllgianl 
Observations by the Pateniee. 

This patent it will be seen, embra- 
ces three objects: the first of which 
promises to become of the great- 
est importance in all manufactories 
where evaporation is an object, such 
as salt, alum, copperas works, &c. 
It is founded on the well-known tact, 
that a frequent change of the meum- 
bent air assists in raising a fluid to 
the state ef vapour, The means 
proposed are simple and obvious; 
the air required to feed the fire is 
made to pass over the surface of the 
boiling Aiquor in a rapid current; 
and from actual experiment it has 
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been found, that on this plan evapo- 
ration is etlected in two thirds the 
time of the usual method. But this in- 
vention is the more practically useful, 
as it requires no trouble or atten- 
tion in its execution, as it may be 
easily applied to common boilers at 
a very trifling expense, requiring 
only a different mode of construc! ing 
the avenue to the fire-place, and a 
cover to the boiler. It must hence 
prove a material saving of time and 
of expense of fuel, objects of cousi- 
derable advantage to all mannfac- 
tories where evaporation is carried 
on toany greatextent It has been 
imagined by many, that the aqueous 
vapour in passing through the fire 
would tend to extinguish it; but 
this, from experiment, is found to 
be the very reverse ; for the aqueous 
vapour is decomposed by the carbo- 
maceous matter of the fire, and 
thus assists in generating an addition- 
al heat, yielding in fact, a new des- 
cription of fuel, without any extra 
expense. On this the patentee has 
grounded his third enumerated in- 
veution. 

The second part of this invention 
is likewise of considerable impor- 
tance to all manufactories where of- 
fensive smells are generated, such as 
soap-makers, recoverers of spent soap- 
lees, tallow-melters, blubber and oil 
boilers, &. Unpleasant vapours, 
arising from liquids, are obviously 
removed by this simple process for 
accelerating evaporation, where ail 
vapours, being necessarily carried 
through the fire, are there decom- 
posed. But when saells arises from 
matters exposed to heat in a rever- 
beratory furnace, other remedies are 
provided ; in such cases, for instance, 
where the alkaline sulphates are de- 
composed with a view to extract the 
alkali, (asin the recovery of spent 
soap lees, &c.) immense volumes of 
sulphurated hydrogen gas are seut 
out, that become an almost insuppor- 
table nuisance to all surrounding ine 
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habitants. It is well know thar 
many of the most eminent chiéinies 
have been engaged in searching for 
something to decompose this noxious 
gas, but all their attempts have fyi; 
ed, either from the expense of the 
processes, or from the proposed re. 
medies retarding the progress of the 
works. ‘The patentee is enabled tp 
furnish a medium, that etfectually 
decomposes this offensive gas, and 
yet adding but little or no expense 
the common processes, by his disco 
very, that at a high temperature sul. 
phurated hydrogen gas is decompo. 
sed by aqueous vapour, a fact thet 
has hitherto escaped the notice of 
chemists. From this, he expects 
shortly to be able to open to the 
chemical world some interesting faets, 
which will add much simplicity 
that noble science by reducing the 
number of its elements. To effect 


this desirable object, no other contre 


Vance is required, than to cause the 
flue to return, and to make it 
over or behind the saine fire, having 
previously introduced into it 4 stream 
of aqueous vapour: by these means 
the offensive gas and the vapour of 
water, passing through a red-hot 
flue, form new combinations, and the 
air comes out of the chimney with 
Out the least smeli*. ‘To all mano 
factories which generate smells, that 
are either prejudicial to the persons 
emploved therein, or unpleasant to 
surrounding neighbours, this inven. 
tion will prove the means of Tt 
moving the same, and will enabie 
works of the first importance to be 
carried on in the heart of great 
ties, which have hitherto been 
thiough necesity removed far off 





-- ae 3 
® An additional advantage of great ite 
rtance to the public health dn 

is afforded by this process. ae 
ke, which issues so copt 
smoke, which Iss Pp iat 


furnaces, will be consumed 
vapour in passing through the red-ba 
flue. 
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LIST OF NEW 


PUBLICATIONS, 


AGRICULTURE. 

GRICULTURAL Memoirs ; or, His- 

tory of the Dishley system: im an- 

yer to Sir John Saunders Sebright, Bart. 
MP. ; by John Hunt, 5s. 

A geoeral view of the system of enclos- 
ing waste lands ; by W. Beasley, 2s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Late Rev. G. Whitfield, 
AM.; by the Rev. J. Gillie, 9s. 

Biographia Dramatica ; or, companion to 
the Playhouse ; originally compiled by D. 
£. Barker esq. and corrected and continued 
from 1764 to 1811; by J. Read and 5. 
Jones, 4 vols. #2. 8s. 

COMMERCE. 

Letters addressed to the Merchants, and 
lahabitants of the town of Liverpool, con- 
cerning a free trade to the East Indies ; by 
a Member of Pasliament. 

DRAMA. 

Count Julian : a Tragedy, 5s. 6d. 

The third Volume of a Series of Plays; 
in which it is intended to delineate the 
aronger passions of the mind ; each pas- 


son being the subject of a Tragedy or a: 


Comedy ; by Joanna Baillie, 9s. 
Tura Out ; a Farce; by James Kenny, esq. 
2s, 

EDUCATION. 


Rules for English composition, and par- 
ticularly for themes; designed for the use 
of Schools, and in aid of self-instruction ; 
by John Rippingham, private Tutor at 
Westminster School, 3s. 6d. bds. 

Conversation, interspersed with Poems, 
for the amusement anf instruction of 
youth, Ss, 

Some modern principles of Education 
considered ; by Laurence Gardner, M.A, is. 
Anew system of Arithmetic, accompa- 
med by a method by which most Arithme- 

operations may be performed without 

a knowledge of the Rule of Three. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE, 


; La Chute de Rufin, poeme Francais, en 
*chants, traduit du Latin de Claudien, 
avec des notes; par les Marquis de Sy, 
au service du Roi de France, &c. 
RISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A History of the long Parliament ; with 
j by J. May, esq. £31. 6s. 
Aa impartial History of Europe, from 
MUAST MAG. NO. XLIY, 


the death of Louis XVI. to the present 
time ; to which is prefixed a Sketch of the 
French Revolution; by T. B. Johason, in 
4 vols. 

A Chronological Abridgment of the 
History of Great Britain; by Ant. Fr. 
Bertrand de Mboleville, late minister of 
France under the reign of Lows XVL 
£.2 10s. 

An Account of the Empire of Morocco, 
and the district of Suse and Tasilelt ; by 
James Grey Jackson, Esq. £2 12s. 6d. 

JURISPRUDENCE. 


A Report of the Case of the King 
against Bebb and others, Assignees of Cas- 
tell and Power, Bankrupts; by T. B. 
Hughes, Barrister at Law, 8s. 6d. bds. 

Reports of the Leading Decisions in the 
Mich Court of Admiralty, in cases of ves- 
sels sailing under British Licences; by 
Thomas Edwards, L.L.D., Advocate, 3s. 


MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


A Natural History of the Human Teeth ; 
with a ‘Treatise on their Diseases from in- 
fancy to old age; and observations on the 
Physiognomy of the Teeth, and projecting 
chin; illustrated by two engravings; by 
Joseph Murphy, Surgeon Dentist, 6s. bds. 

A Report of the Medicinal effects of 
a Spring lately discovered at Sandrocks, 
in the Isle of Wight; by William Lam- 
priere, M.D. 7s. 

The Morbid Anatomy of some of the 
most important parts of the Human Body ; 
by Matthew Baillie, M.D., F.R,S., i. and 
E., &c. &e. The 4th edition, corrected, 
10s. 6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Military Field Pocket-Book ; trans« 
lated from the German of General Schara- 
host, by Captain Haverfield and Lieute- 
nant Hofmann, 12s. 6d. bds, 

A Narrative of the Principal Events of 
the Campaigns of 1809, 1810, and 1811, 
in Spain and Portugal, interspersed with 
Remarks on Local Seenery, and Manners ; 
by Capt. Wm, Stothert, Adjusant of 3rd 
foot guards. 

The Liberal Critic ; or Memoirs of Hen- 
ry Percy; conveyimg a correct estimate 
of the manners and principles of the Pree, 
sent Times; by ‘Thomas Ashe, Esq. 3 vols. 
21s. 

A Series of Reflections. on the Sacred 


D 
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Oratorio of the Messiah; by a Lady, 6s. 
bds. 

The Bioscope; or dial of life explained ; 
to which are added, a translation of the 
Epistle of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, A.D. 
400, to Cerantia on the Rule of Christian 
Life; and a Summary View of elementary 
chronology. 

‘The Costume of the Ancients ; by ‘Thos. 
Hope, 8vo. £2 5s. 6d. bds. 

The Book! or Procrastinated Memoirs, 
Ss. bds, 

The History of the Royal Society; by 
Thomas ‘Thompson, M.D. F.R.S 

Petticoat Loose; a fragmentary “ Tale 
of the Castle,” founded on the fall of an 
uader petticoat at a ball in Dublin Castle, 
1 vol., with humouraus plates, 14s. 

Heliccentric and Geocentric Planet- 
ariums; or, an tmproved Vertical Or- 
rery ; by John Marsh, Esq. £1 Is, 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of a 
land; or, Facts relating to the ‘lranss 
tions between Colonel Greville and Mrs. 
Wyndham, 5s. 

Friendly Advice to the Unlearned; form- 
ing No, 15 of the Christian Tract Society’s 
‘Tracts, price Gd, or 4s. 6d. per dozen to 
Subseribers, and 5s. to Non-subscribers. 


A Narrative of the Persecution of H. J. 
de Costa Percira Furtudo de Mendonga, 
imprisoned and tried by the Inquisition; 
with the By-laws of the Inguisition, an- 
cient and modern, 2 vols. 21s. 

Sayines and Observations in Greek and 
English, Qs. 6d. 

Considerations on Prisons, with plans, 
&c. for the better regulation; by W. Mon- 
hey, esq. 3s. 6d. 

A few Remarks addressed to J. B, Trot- 
ter, esq. on the Attack made on the Cha- 
racter of the Rt. Hon. William Pitt, 2s Gd. 

A Series of Engravings of the Costume 
ef the Army of the British Empire, No. 1 
price 12s, 

. MINERALOGY. 

A Report of the Mineralogy of Derby- 
shire; by John Farey ; with maps and sec- 
tions, 21>. 

NATURAL MIsSTORY. 

Petralogy ; or, A Treatise on Rocks; 

by John Pinkerton, esq. 2 vols, £2 2s. 
NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Castle of Tariffa; or, the Self-ba- 

nished Man, 4 vols. 20s. 


‘The Cavern; or, the twe Sisters: a 


transiation of the French tale of “ Le Sou- 
terrain, ou les deux Seurs,” 4s. 6d. 
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Arrivals from India; by Henrietta Rou. 
viere, 4 vols. 

Juliette; ou, le triomphe des talens gy 
les defauts corporels, 5s. 6d, 
‘The Capricious Mother ; or, accidents 
and chances, 3 vols. 15s. 
The Waudering of 
Isaac, 10s. Gd. 

‘Temper; or, Domestic scenes, a tale: 
by Mrs. Opie, 3 vols. 

EUla St. Lawrence; or, the Village of 
Selwood, and its inhabitants; by Mr, 
Isaac, £1 2s. 

The Wood Nymph, $ vols. 13s, 6d, 

POETRY. 

The Philosophy of Melancholy ; a poem 
in four parts; by T.L. Peacock, 18% 

The Isle of Valms, and other poems; 
many of which are descriptive of the 
scenery of the English Lakes; by Joha 
Wilson, Magdalen College, Oxford. 

State Watchman; a poem with edi 
torial notes and observations ; by a Watch 
man of the Old School, 1s. 

A R***l first-born; or, the baby out 
of his leading-strings; being a specimes 


Fancy; by Mn, 


af ode, elegy, pastoral, heroic, the tex 


der, and the terrific, 7s. 6d. 

Portugal ;-a poem, in two parts; by 
Lord George Grenville, 15s. bds, 

My Country! 2s. 

‘The Conduct of Man, a didactic epix 
tolary poem, 7s. Gd. 

‘The Pleasures of Friendship; by Frat 
ces Arabella Rowden, 8s. 

Night ; a poem, 4s. 

The Royal Sprain; an ode, 2s, 6d. 

Sophia’s Letter to B*r*n de,Ger™be; 
or Whiskers in the Dumps, Is. 

Modern Wonders; or, B..1 and th 
Dragon, a poetical narrative, 5s. 

The History of Charles the Great and 
Orlando, with the most celebrated ballads 
relating to the twelve Peers of France; by 
Thos. Rodd, #1s. ; Z 

Mount Edgcumbe; by Cyrus Reding, 
38s 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY, 

Atiacks upon re ge as British 

jects considered, Is. 6d. 
’ A Rod in Pickle; a Letter addressed t0 
Mr. Percival, and Lords Eldon and Liver 
200). 
| An Inquiry into the Justice of the ei 
tensions of Napoleon to the appellatioa 


» «& 


“ Great, Js. , 
An Account of a successful expen 
for an effectual nightly watch, reves 


made in the liberty of the Rolls; 
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Prince Smith, Esq. Parrister at Law, 
Sh 6d. 
A com ‘y 
‘qjous respecting the Rise nd 
ach Revolution, exhibited in the 


parative display of the different 
and Progress 
dt re 
ye . the late \ir. Burke, Mr. Fox, 
tord Erskine, Sir J. Mackintosh, Rev. H. 
Marsh, Ke. 5 to which is added, a Review 
of the whole—/°1 10s. bds. 

A Letter addressed to 2 Meinber of the 
House of Commons, on the notice given 
by Mr, Brougham, respecting the orders m 
Council, and the Licence trade; by Joseph 
philimore, L.L.D. 2s. 6d. 

Reflections on the Circumstances under 
ghich the Prince Regent attains the free 
eercise of the Royal Functions; by J. 
Galt. 

Catholic Emancipation incompatible 
with British Freedom, and the existence 
of the Protestant Church, 2s. 

Copy of a Petition to His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, from an indi- 
vidual, stating Grievances; together with 
afrithful account of the treatment the Pe- 
titioner has since experienced. 

The Alarm sounded on an Address to 
the Protestants; by J. W. Howard, esq. 
li 

Observations en the Circulation of indi- 
vidual credit, and on the Banking system 
of England, 4s. 

A Guide tothe Hustings, or a brief com- 
peadium of the laws of election; by a Gen- 
veman of the Inner-temple, 5s. 

Political and Historical Arguments pro- 
rng the necessity of Parliamentary Re- 
form, by W.H. Yate, 2 vols. 18s. 

AWordto the Wise, addressed to the 
Pillars of the Community, 3s. 

Sit Francis Burdett’s Address to the Re- 
feat, and his Speech on meving it, 6d. 

Cursory Reflections on Political and 
Commercial topics, as connected with the 
Regent's accession to the Royal authority 5 
by J, Galt, 2s. 6d. 

Aa Inquiry into the Various Systems of 
a Economy; by Charles Ganith, 
Advocate, 

Military System of Bonaparte ; by C. 
H. J, Staif officer, 7s. 

_ The Crisis; or Delicate Investigation ! 
oy Andrew Marvel, Redivivus 

‘ ’ divivus, Is. 

re. SERM@NS. 

Christian Ethics ; or, discourses on the 

‘tudes, with some preliminary and sub- 
‘ywent discources ; by Themas Wintle, 

Rector of Brightwell, 16s. bds, 
te Miscouragements and supports of 

Minister ; a discourse deliver- 
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ed tothe Rev. J, Robinson at his Ordina- 

tion at an Independent church in Warwick- 

shire ;,by Robert Hall, M.A. 2s, 

The proper mode of preaching and stus 
dying the Scriptures considered, in an 
Ordination Sermon, preached in the Ca- 
thedral Church of Salisbury ; by George 
Frederick Nott, D.D. Qs. 

The Christian Character exemplified, in 
a discourse occasioned by the death of 
Mrs. Hannah Lindsey, delivered at Essex- 
street Chapel ; by ‘Thomas Belsham, Is. 6d. 

Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, in November 1811, 
on the excellency of the liturgy ; prefaced 
with an answer to Dr. Marsh's inquiry. 
respecting “ The neglecting to give the 
Prayer-book with the Bible.” By the Rev. 
Charles Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s 
College Cambridge. 

‘Twelve Sermonson various subjects ; by 
the late Rev. Gabriel Stokes, D.D. 10s. 6d, 

Village Sermons; by George Burdett, 
Vol. VI. 2s. 

Practical Sermons ; by J. Atkinson; with 
a Life of the Author, #1. 1s, 

Sermon preached at Calcutta on behalf of 
900,000 Christians in India who want the 
Bible ; by the Rev. G, Martyn, 2s. 

‘The Crisis of Religion ; a Sermon preache 
ed at Laura Chapel, Bathwick, containing 
strictures on Mr. Lancaster’s system of po- 
pular education ; by the Rev. E. W. Grins 
field, 1s, 

| THEOLOGY. 

A Letter on Ecclesiastical liberality, ad- 
dressed to the Rev. J. L. Martyn, M.A. &c, 
by the Rev. ‘Thomas Jones, M.A, 2s, 

Lectures on Seripture Miracles; by 
William Bengo Collyer, D.D. 12s. 

The Fathers, the Reformers, and the 
Church of England in harmony with Cal- 
vin, and against the Bishop of Lincoln; by 
a Layman, 5s. 

The Preacher’s Manual, 3s. 6d. 

A Letter to G. Ensor, esy. ; to which are 
added reasons for being a Christian ; by 
the Rev. E, Ryan, 2s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Government of the 
Church, in which the right of Episcopacy 

is maintained, 43. 

an Answer to Ward’s Errata of the Pro- 
testant Bible ; by the Rev. Richard Grier, 
A.M. Master of the Middleton Schvol, 
15s, bds. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Versailles, Paris and Saint Denis; contain- 
ing a series of forty views, coloured to imi-« 
tate drawings, made by J. C. Nattes, illus. 
trative of the capital of France and the 
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surrounding places, with an historical and 
descriptive account. Price 10 guineas. 

Plans and views of the Abbey Royal, St. 
Dennis, the ancient Mausoleum of the 
King’s of france, 16s, 


TRAVELS. 
Some accouatof a Journey into Albania, 
Roumebe, aod other provinces of Turkey, 


during the years 1809 and 1810 ; by J. C. 
Hobhouse. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN IRELAND. 

Melodia Sacra; or, Psalms of David; 
arranged by David Weyman, 16s. 3d. 

A large Map of the County of Cork, 
£3. 8s. 3d. 

Observations on Tythes, Rents, and o- 
ther subjects ; by John Read, esq. 

An Address to the Irish People; by 
Percy B. Shelley, 5d. 

A report of the Agriculture and live stock 
of the County of Wicklow ; with a Map 
of the County ; by the Rev. Thomas Rad- 
cliffe, 10s. 10d, 

A Statistical Survey of the County of 
Antrim ; with observations on the means 
of improvement ; illustrated with a Map 
of the County, and 18 other engravings ; 
by the Rey. J. Dubourdieu. And an Ap- 
pendix, by the Rev. Dr. Richardson, 
#1. 14s. 14d. bds. 

The Apostolic and Papal Church of 
Rome compzred, 64d. 

The Homilies of the Church of England. 
No 1.—price 5d. 

An impartial view of the Royal Canal 
Company’s affairs, in reply to the report of 
the Committee ; with a full statement of 


[ March, 


the several sums appropriated and due }y 
the Committee and some Directors to tke 
Canal Fund ; by a Member of the Loa 
Committee, 2s. 6d. 


Ee 
NOTICE RESPECTING MISS EDGEWoRTy's 
WORKS. 

As many persons have been induced to 
purchase books to which the name of 
Edgeworth was prefixed, under the ide 
that they were written by Maria 
worth of Edgeworth-town ; a name justly 
celebrated from her unceasing endeavours 
to instruct and improve the mind; we wik 
lingly insert the following notice in order 
that the public may be put on their guard 
against purchasing worthless publications, 

“It is painful to address the public in a 
manner that has at first sight the appearance 
of a mean artifice to attract notice, But as 
certain books have been published under 
the name of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs, 
worth, and Maria Edgeworth, some of 
which have not that moral tendency that 
alone can justify a female for appearing as 
an author, her father thinks it due to his 
daughter, and to the rest of his family, tore 
quest that the public will not consider any, 
werk under the name of Edgeworth tha 
is not published by Messrs. Johnson and 
Co., St. Paul’s Church-yard, London, as the 
the production of any of his family. 

“A list of Miss Edgeworth’s Works may 
he seen at the beginning of most of her 
former works. 

Ricuarp Lovett Epceworts.” 


Edgeworth-iewn, Feb. 6, 1812. 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 
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REAT BRITAIN and Ireland 

present inany symptoms of hav- 
ing ron through that course, hich 
precedes the decay of states. Great 
trade produced great riches, and 
riches have produced the certain ef- 
fects of prosperity, luxury and in- 
solence. “This mighty trade bas been 
struck at by the present war, The 
gieat improvements in machinery 
intreduced into use within the last 
$0 years, especially in Great Britain, 
for a time retarded the progress tode- 
cling. Speculation turning trade into 


a gambling adventure, for a short pe 
riod supplied a stimulus, butlike al 
other powerful stimulants, left behind 
greater debility, when its temporary 
power was exhausted The disprst- 
tion to continue an indulgence i 
luxury remains, while the means 
afford the gratification are much 


sened, Luxury bas turned public 


spirit into apathy and an ond 

selfishness, and PRINCIPLE pret 
ously enervated by our corrupt sale 
of manners, is now left to s¥¥E 
gle with strong inducements io & 
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bandon the right, while its powers of 
resistance are much enfeebled. 
Hence the present relaxed system 
of morality has many apologists and 
any adherents. 

With them, things are considered 
io go on well enough, as long as 
they can enjoy the means of their 
elfish gratifications, whether drawn 
fom trade, how much soever dimi- 
vished, or through the channels of 
corrupt influence in places, pensions, 
commissions for themselves, and the 
junior branches of their families, 
which government find so eflicacious 
in still farther seducing a people en- 
eebled by luxury, and a decay of 
principle. An alarming Crisis ter- 
rifies the reflecting few, but the many 
intent only on present gratifications 
pass heedlessly on, and fondly dream 
that the fovndations of their pros- 
perity are firmly fixed, until private 
lankruptcy has convinced many of 
their individual insecurity, and it is 
w be feared, that others will go in 
the same manner, uninstructed by ad- 
versity, till private ruin overtakes, or 
what is extremely probable, a gene- 
ralcrash will involve in one general 
calamity. Luxury and indolence by 
destroying public and private virtue 
aeelerate the ruin of states, and 
when they have once seized upon the 
vial parts of the constitution leave 
tvubts, whether as much strength 
remains, as will be Sufficient to sup- 
portunder the crisis of the disease, 
which threatens to overwhelm -all 
hat is deserving of the name of life 
i the political state of a country. 
_ The Prince Regent on his coming 
into the unrestricted exercise of his 
authority, has disappointed the ex- 
Peclattions of many. Hope, the sooth- 
, and often the false flatterer of 
hfe, had given pleasing visions of im- 
provement under new management, 
aud held out promises, which as a 
Welage from disgust at fifty years of 
mistule, were fondly believed. O- 
Wers trws'ed to get inte office, and 
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to have profited more by a change 
of men, than by a change of mea- 
sures, With the disappointment of 
such hopes, we can have no concern, 
nor do they call forth the sympathy 
of honest men. Let those who are 
actuated by such unworthy motives, 
be lefta prey tothe disappointment 
of their seltish expectations, They 
may again rally round the minister, 
as they did on some late occasions, 
when the cause of corruption was 
pleaded in opposition to the canse of 
the people, But it is an object of re- 
gret to the lover of his country, who 
knows that virtue only is the safe- 
guard of the state, and the unboughe, 
unpurchasable defence of nations, to see 
evil machinations and intrigues form 
the springs of action, and to perceive 
in a fresh shape, an influence be 
hind the throne, greater than the 
throne itself. We shall not condes- 
cend at present to notice the floating 
rumours and: scandal of the day, un- 
til time shall have more clearly elu- 
cidated the dark transactions, and 
rendered them legitimate subjects for 
authentic history, tothe honour of 
which we aspire even in this month- 
ly ‘review of passing events. In 
the mean time it may be allowable 
to bewail the present untoward state 
of events, and the still mo.e deplora- 
ble apathy, into which the people 
are sunk, who view them with such 
indifference, and sufler themselves 
to be duped and drugged by the 
stupefying draughts so copiously ex- 
hibited by the venai quacks through 
the medium of the public prints. 
The attentive observer of passing 
events had his fears excited, and 
contrary to the flattering illusions of 
hope anticipated the events, which 
the last and present month have 
brought forward to maturity. The 
equivocal answer of the Prince to 
the address of the city of London 
last year on the subject of reform, 
raised alarms, although hopes were 
then entertained that the answer was 
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rather the fabrication of the minister, fered honours, and employments, 


than a manifestation of the heart of It is hoped that for the honoyr of the WW 
a Prince. ‘The restoration of the persons alluded to, their future eg, p 
Duke of York to otlice revived un- duct will confirm the remour o " 
pleasant recollections and attorded these virtuous acts of self-denial, and ¢ 
grounds to fear that the reign of that the names of Moira, Hutehinsyp ; 
Virtue in opposition to political in- Lrskine and Sheridan will never be a 
trigue was notat hand. A sump- enrolled in the long list of apostates, . 
tuous fete at Carlton-house excited who have changed with the circum des 
forebodings, that magnificence and stances of the times.* Much is bo lic 
a thin veil of the fine arts thrown ped, but much also is feared on this ec 
over, and «ecorating a gorgeous dis- subject, more especially when we pote 
play of luxury would only add to consider the contagion of the pre = 
the spLENDID misery of a nation sent times so unfavourable to theds. ty : 
groaning under the evils of war, and play of the truly heroic virtues of pa 
the weight of taxation, and that the a disinterested consistency. The Sid cons 
feast‘of acourt, and the starvation mouth party are said to be ready ons 
of manulacturers formed an in- join the present banners, but their was 
congruous assemblage, and were feebleness will be but a poor com lify 
sowine the seeds of discontent, which pensation for the defection of the thou 
have since been more fully ripened in) Marquis of Wellesley, and bis s% wish 
the riots of Nottinghamshire, York-  tellites. In short the present pateb- Al 
shire, and Lancashire, and the ed up administration do not promise net © 
threatening aspect of commercial much stability, nor does the returnof, ly, a 
distress apparent at Liverpool, Glas- Lord Castlereagh to power, add either lay, 
gow, Paisley, and other places. The strength or honour to them. The Ca ties hy 
appointment of Colane! M‘Mahon toa tholic question next month will put ing 9 
sinecure already condemned by a their strength to the test, for we can bed-c} 
committee of the house of Commons, vot give eredit to the vaunt of Per. ceeder 
thus bestowed on a personal favour- ceval, that the British nation, the their 
ite of the Regent, did not tend to more the subject is considered, will rior sti 
raise high hopes of a disinterested be found more hostile to the requests grovel 
administration of public affairs. ‘The of the Catholics ; claims which ap- been e 
house of Commons by an unexpect- pear to be equally founded in jur* HF ting, 
ed act, at least bearing resemblance tice and sound policy. It isa libel to the 
to public virtue, have since disallow. a0 the nation, ‘The sovernmeut may in stati 
ed the salary, and left the sinecure, as manifest hostility, but the people we to the. | 
it ought to be, without pay, or Jay. trust will be found firmly on te theless , 
ing a burden on the people. other side. Let us not think 0 wr tructive 
From contemplation of the forego- favourably of the justice and. wis pevple, 
ing facts, suspicions were awakened, dom of our British neighbours, & ae 
and the events of last mont afford- ® The reception of Sheridan at the me nan 
ed less surpize. Spencer Perceval ing of St. Patrick’s day, discovers the op 
is continued in office, and a contie  picion, with which his panegytic “onsiste, 
nuation of the present system, as far Prince was received. Lords Moira permit 
as that event can depend ou royal kine spoke and voted against miniaen © Catholic 
favour, is announced. Lords Grey soe awe yee ‘ =e | 
. ; . ’ fuse er relating to ras 0 
and Grenville honourably refused tg peg Aan had previouly dete Po 
to coalesce, and vsah * tales. their mined not to vote, until he was driven t Distrat; 
former principles and engagements. ace of decision and honesty, by the me awe 
J Some of the personal friends of the perate language of the ministe cae 
% 


' Prince, are said to bave refused prof+ gn the Catholic question. 
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to harbour an opinion of their op- 

tion, If we judge of the whole 
from the literary class, we may hail 
the accession of a large increase 
of liberality within the last few 
years, and it may be allowed lo 
hope, that other classes of so- 
cety are also making a correspon- 
dent progress. In Ireland, the pub- 
lic mind is much changed. ‘The pe- 
tition of the Protes ants affords un- 
equivocal symptoms of change. Ma- 
ay sign the petition now with alacrt- 
ty, who a few years ago would have 
been hostile to the measure : and even 
some who ten years ago would have 
aserted, that signing such a petition 
wasamark of disloyalty, now quas 


lify their refusal by saying, that- 


though they decline to sign, they 

wish the Catholics to be satisfied. 
Although the filling up the cabi- 
net offices of the state goes on slows 
ly, and it is evident, from the de- 
lay, that many importaut diflical- 
leshave occurred, yet the recruit- 
wg service (ur the household and 
bed-chamber establishments, has suc- 
ceded; and men disqualified by 
her want of talents for any supe- 
hor stations, have succeeded in their 
grovelluug low-souled ambition, and 
ven enrolled to their own. satisfac- 
wn, although exposed justly 
te the derision of the discerniag, 
asiations which however degrading 
w the possessors, give them never- 
theless an influence in the state, des- 
Wuetive to the best interests of a free 
pevple, for amons the instruments of 
Corruption, none are found more igno- 
ly servilethan the Household Lroups. 
To preserve some appearance of 
‘oasisiency, offers were made to 
Pebit persons pledved in support of 
Catholic emancipation to exercise a 
‘verly to vote as they pleased ou 
Lis One subject, while they kept une 
eemners of the present adini- 
oe i ery other. ‘This salvo 
ala emently accomodating con- 
? 00 its first promulgation was 
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considered as a liberal allowance on 
the part of the Regeat, although it 
is easy to sce of how little avail such 
a concession would be, and how by 
a juggle of a similar kind, Pitt a- 
mused the people by appearing to 
rank as an abolitionist, while he was 
resisted by his friends with an amie 
cable semblance or mockery of op- 
position, and that it was only by 
honest unequivocal decision that 
Fox succeeded as minister in cone 
junction with Lord Grenville in abo 
lishing the slave-trade. If the apo 
logetic compromise for trimmers on 
the Catholic question had succeeded, 
similar would bave been the result. 
The minister would have permitted 
his new associates to have kept up 
the farce of being in opposition to 
him, while he confidently relied oa 
his majority, Pitt could not carry 
his question, because his friends op- 
posed him, and Perceval would cai 
ry his question, notwithstanding the 
opposition of a few of his new asso- 
Ciates; but he soon took care, in a 
speech in the house, to let his 
mighty will be knowa, that though 
the liberty to act as stragglers on the 
one question was permitted to a 
few, to render apostacy less glaring, 
yet that such liberty would not be 
permitted to his more regular and 
veteran troops, who must keep stea- 
dily in their ranks on this and every 
other occasion. 

‘The riots in Nottingham, and the 
adjacents counties, st.ll continue, 
and a similar dispusition spreads in 
other and distant quarters. Scot- 
land shows symptoms of similar dis- 
content, but from the superior edu- 
cation of the Scotch, their plans are 
more systematic, aad less*outrageous. 
If to baduess of trade, dearness and 
scarcity of provisions be added, the 
disconients of the people will be far- 
ther aggravated. ‘Lhe people feel 
the severe pressure of the times, but 
uniustructed to trace malters of yriev~ 
auce to their source, they generally 
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err in the application of popular 
and tumultuary remedies. Under 
a mistaken apprehension, they com- 
plain of the extension of machinery, 
a thing useful in itself, and seek a 
false remedy in rioting, and thus 
still more diminish the meaus al- 
ready too scanty for their support ; 
for idling and rioting will only ag- 
gravate their distress. On the other 
hand, legislators equally err, by 
giving them severe acts of Parlia- 
ment instead of an examination into 
their grievances, The manufacturers 
ask for employment and bread, and 
Secretary Ryder, like the vender ofa 
violent quack medicine, brings tna bill 
cruelly to inflict the penalty of death. 
Already it is difficult to procure 


convictions, from an unwilling. | 


ness on the part of the people to give 
evidence, and the difliculty — is 
increased by raising the penalty so 
high, as to shock the feelings and 
common sense of mankind. ‘Thus 
both sides are greatly in error. Nei- 
ther dispassionately examines into 
the causes. The Waris the griev- 
ance, and the manner of conduct- 
ing it through hostile orders in coun- 
cil adds to the mischief. While 
passing a vindictive statute, Parlia- 
ment refuses to examine into these per. 
nicious orders, or that system of licen- 
sing so closely connected with the 
orders, which while it greatly ex- 
tends the patronage and emoluments 
of the executive government, gives 
in many instances countenance to 
the frauds of simulated ship-papers, 
which are so disgraceful to trade, 
and which bid fair to sap the honesty 
of merchants, whose necessities, but 
not whose wills, at times Consent to 
send ovt false clearances, false afti- 
davits, and entirely false documents, 
to cover property in those pretended 
neutrals, which the Privy-council 
sanction by their licences) To show 
how widely the system of patronage 
is extended over the commercial in- 
terests, it is only necessary to no- 
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tice, that for one licence gtanted 
through mistake, Sir ‘Thomas Barins 
declared, as a merchant, he would 
give £15,000 to possess it, and the 
the number of licences grauted jy 
one vear were frequently from 1609 
to 1800. By sucha system, the com. 
mercial interest is laid prostrate g 
the feet of a minister. With such ef. 
ficacious means in the power of the 
Privy-council, acting as a hoard of 
trade, it is not 19 be wondered at, 
that by having their hopes and fears 
wrought upon, the great body of the 
mercantile interest are brought into 
a state of subserviency to those ex 
ercising the powers of patronage, 


From considerations of this kind 


operating so extensively, we cannot 
be surprized at the apathy and tame 
servility, which, contrary to ancient 
custom, now degrades the great ca 
pitalists, and the higher order of 
merchants, who are peculiarly liable 
to the influence of such noxious in- 
fluence. 

Bonaparte looks on with ap 
bation on this system. He also de 
lights in commercial hostility, and 
his hostile decrees receive power and 
force by the British Orders, backed 
by the /'ritish navy, witheut whose 
aid, to enforce our orders, his decrees 
would be of no eflect. He boasts, 
that ‘he will have no traders, but 
all peasants or soldiers.” To de 


‘stroy the strength of Britain, which 


he supposes consists in their great 
trae, he is ready to sacrifice the 
commerce of France, and Briain 
aids him in his plan, and to strike at 
the trade of her rival, and to prevent 
sume profit accruing to the Amer 
cans as neutral carriers, is contest 
by these hostile orders to s 

her own trade, risque her it 
safety and quiet, from the discot- 
tents of her manufacturers, and 
precipitate herself into a war 
America, of which we may 

bly soon see the comment r 
but on- the termination or ssHe 
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which it is impossible to calculate, 
Such infatuated policy characterizes 
the present statesmen at the belm, 
Civilians form orders, Generals dis- 
cipline ain lead out armies, but 
by neither means are the powers of 
France abated; yet the fondness 
for war, even unsuecessful as it has 
been, remains, and the mania for 
the prosecution of it extends too 
geverally, and we may add, fatally, 
through all ranks, from the Prince 
w the lowest politician, with how. 
ever some, and we hoje increasing 
exceptions; but still the cry for war, 
we fear, is predominant. 

The inhabitants of Bolton, in Lan- 
cashire, have ventured to break si- 
lence, inthe too listless calin, and 
ata public meeting have proclaimed 
the distress of the manutacturers, 
and their anxious desire for the resto- 
mtion of peace, and for a reform in 
Parliament. 

.Many towns have met to petition 
in favour of laying open the mono- 
poly of the trade to the East Indies, 
on the exp ration of the Company’s 
charter, As a specimen of the rea- 
whing to set forth the claims to an 
open trade, the resolutions of the in- 
habitants of Bristol, Glasgow and Li- 


_ Yerpool, are pubtishéd among the Do- 


cuments. In addition tothe evils of 
movopoly in a commercial point of 
view, arising from the exclusive trade 
of the company, we must take intoac- 
count the system of iufluence embo- 
died inthe various offices of directors, 
governors, Ac. an influence always 
at hand to support a minister if he 
please them, and exerting a baneful 
fluence on the public councils, If 
the rade were thrown open, this e- 
rl influence of corrupt patronage will 

got rid of, and will of itsell, inde- 
pendent of commercial advantages, 

MUNPOrtaL< acquisition to the true 
Merests and weliare of the country, 


an resolutions of the inhabitants 
Tistui,to be fouvud among the Do- 
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cuments, we find due honour ts given 
to Sir Samuel Romilly. ‘The people 
are the fountain of honour, and the 
proofs of their approbation are more 
truly ennobling, than the patents of 
kings. The thanks of a gratetul people, 
for his exertions in the cause of huma- 
nity in mitigating the severity of the 
criminal code, are probably more 
consvlatory to him, than the order 
of knighthood already in his posses- 
sion, or the higher titles yet in re- 
serve for him from royal favour, if 
he do not unfit himself for them, by 
a virtuous perseverance in the dis- 
charge of the dutics deserving well 
of his country, in the cause of hi. 
manity and freedom. 

From Ww, Hallett’s address to the 
freeholders of Berkshire, also among 
the documents, may be seen the pro- 
gress of a measure only likely to en- 
sure freedom of election, by return- 
ing members to Parliament tree of ex- 
pense. Ifthe people will not thus 
do their own part, their complaints 
ofthe corruptions of government will 


‘be only hypocritical cant, for it is ea- 


sier to complain of others, and affect. 
edly whineabout the errors of men in 
power, than to reform ourselves, and 
do our share of the duty incumbent 
onus. Let the electors, as well as 
the elected, be reformed. In the 
County of Down, a candidate has 
started on the independent interest 
for the first opportunity, in the place 
of Francis Savage, who appears to 
retire justly dissatisfied at the ar- 
rangement between — the mighty 
Lords, who assume to domineer ei 
ther jointly or separately over the 
people of that county, and to facili- 
tate this arrangement, bis interest is 
sacrificed. The interests of the peo. 
ple are little concerned, whether a 
Hill or a Stewart be the nominee of 
the aristocracy. The eiectors should 
chuse wisely, and elect only a man 
of real indepencence, and return 
him tree of expense on independent 
principles, But cautionis necessary 
Ee 
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in a good canse, which the return of 
an independent member undoubted- 
ly is, that the cause is not injured by 
injudicious means, or injudicious in- 
struments, by which it is attempted 
to be accomplished. 
Anadvertisement lately appeared in 
the Belfast Newspapers, stating the 
sale of an estate in the county of Der- 
ry, on which there were upwards of fif- 
ty registered free-holders. 'This notifica- 
tion is a strong illustration of the sys- 
tem by which the representation of 
counties, as well as boroughs, is 
bought and sold. We may suppose 
ourselves transported ‘in imagination 
to the continent, and-iustead of Irish 
registered machines, forced to obey 
a landiord’s mandates, and branded as 
live cattle to increase the value of 
the Jani, we may compare them to 
Polish Serfs, or Russian boors, They 
all seemto be members of one de- 
graded family, and differ more in 
hame, than in reality. Many bear 
tamely to hear of the degradation of 
their countrymen, because they are 
accustomed to such doings, but with 
all the cant of sentimentality, ex- 
press indignation at the state of sla- 
very of the Russian or the Pole. 

A revelation in Sicily brought 
about under British influence, has, 
itis said, caused the old King to re- 
sign, the Queen to retire to some 
place of confinement, and the Prince 
their son to be placed’ apparently at 
the helm. Withthe scanty informa- 
tion yet vouchsated to be communi- 
cated by our government, it is im- 
possible to form an accurate judg- 
ment of this revolution. One thing is 
certain, thatour government can en- 
courage revolutions, when they think 
revolutions suit their interest. After 
ali their declamations ajainst Bona- 
parte, and the French im Spain, men 
unaccustomed to scrutinize the dis- 
honest pretexts of statesmen, who in 
the eagerness to procure an end, 
disregard the means, would scarce- 
ly have expected, that aid would be 


given by Britain to dethrone 
ther branch of the house of Bou 
alter the abuse heaped on Bona 
for his conduct towards C| 
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ano. 
rbon, 
parte 
barles 


Vth and Ferdinand VI{th of Spain 
lt may be said, that the Sicilian 
King and Queen from their profligacy 


were unworthy to reign. Qra 
but the conduct of the Spanish 


ntedd : 
Prin. 


ces will not admit of a Comparinon 


more to their advantave, 
A sixth coalition against Fra 


nee is 


rumoured to be forming in the 
Northet Europe. It Prussia is diy. 
posed to join, the remains of that 
power seem likely to be overwhelmed 
by the rapid movements of the 
French, betore the others are ready, 


Denmark stands aloof from 


the 


junction. If she have cause to dis. 


like French domineering, she holds 


in indelible recollection, the co 
of the British at Copenhagen, 


nduct 


The 


powers of Russia are feeble for Le- 


ropean warfare, and the. war 


with 


the Turks appears to afford full eu 
plovinent fer her hordes of savages, 
who are more fitly matched agains 


the equally uncivilized Turks 


, than 


against the better diciplined armies 
7 6 


of France. 


Sweden may probably jointhe coal 
tion, as provocation has been received 
from France, who, according to the 


modern law and practice of na 


ton 


practices common to both bellige- 
rents, the stronger preying onthe 
weaker with a total disre_ard of ju 
tice, has seized on Swedish Pe- 
merania in aid of the plan of s- 
cluding British manufactures from 
the Continent. it remains he 
seen whether Bernadotte is deter: 
mined to oppose his old master We 


full beart and mind, 0 


the former alternative is adopt 


r whether 


. , 11108 
assumes the semblance of oppo 
to please his expected subjects. 


It 


’ ‘ 


> 7 : eet 
willnot be a. little curious @ 


Bonaparte and Bernadotte 
opposing each other i : 
Unless Bernadotte infuses new 
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and presents more formidable resis- 
ence to his old Companions in arms, 
than Bonaparte bas hitherto expe- 
rienced in the Coantions formed a- 
eainst. him, the termination of the 
sixth may vot be expected to be 
more favourable to Britain. 

The capture of Peniscola in Spain, 
leaves little more for the French to 
schieve in the west of that country. 
The commander’ gave up this place, 
through what the Dritish term trea- 
chery, but which he may probably 
call oood policy. lt may be taken 
asa proof of the superiority of the 
French in Spain, when a governor 
ofastrong town adopts such means 
of couciliating the victors in bis fa- 
your. Portugal is sul held by the 
British, but how long they will be 
able to maintain their ground against 
theunited French forces remainsto be 
sen. The Earl of Wellington from 
his late despatches, appears to be 
evidently surprised and disconcert- 
ed by the unexpected near approach 
of the French on his quarters. 

Some decisive measures may be 
shortly expected on the part of Ame- 
rica, The rumours of a renewal of 
the treaty formed in 1806, but then 
rejected by both governments, appear 
to be unfounded, 

——— 
-Tue following letter contains im- 
portant information for which our 
correspondent is entitled té our 
thanks, Such instances of bigotry 
and encroachment on the liberty of 
private opinion deserve to be held 
WP toreprobation. If a minister of 
*congrezation must be thus submis- 
‘ve, he certainly subscribes him- 
sell 8Lave when he enters on bis of- 
lee, and surrenders all pretensions 
w the free exercise of his judgment. 


“Percrivine that the conductorsof 
the Belfast Magazine have expressed 
an interest in the success of the cause 
* Roman Catholic emancipation, 
and have testified their approbation 
“the Protestant petition on that 
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subject, 1 beg leave to state what 
occurred lately at ‘Tandragee, Of 
the communication, the Proprietors 
may make what use they may think 
proper; on the correctness of the 
facts they may depend. 

A meeting of the Presbytery of Ar- 
magh was convened at Clare, near 
Tandragee, to hear the complaint of 
that congregation against their mi- 
nister, Mr. Adams. 

The ministers having assembled, 
the complaint was conveyed to the 
presbytery in writing, and was to 
the following effect :— 

That Mr. Adams, their minister, 
ona certain day subscribed his name, 
in the town of ‘Tandragee, to a peti- 
tion, purporting to be a petition of 
Protestants in favour of Roman 
Catholic = emancipation, — without 
their knowledge, concurrence, and 
consent; and that he afterwards 
erased his name from the said _peti- 
tion, in a similar manneras he hac 
subscribed it, they knowing nothing 
of either transactions ; and that they 
considered both acts as extremely 
improper in the minister of a loyal 
Protestant congregation; tending to 
give the world an unfavourable im- 
pression of them asa body, and to 
promote disunion and distraction. in 
their community, &c. &e. 

There were some other things of 
minor oote, not necessary to spe- 
cify, as the above gives the substance 
of the complaint. 

The Presbytery declared this was a 
matter with which they could not 
interfere. Mr. Adams not having 
been charged with any act of im- 
morality, breach of taith, discipline 
or order, They would however hear 
both paities at length, in order, if 
possible, to restore a good under- 
standing between Mr. Adams and 
his peopie. Mr. Adams stated, that 
he had signed his name to the pe- 
tition, under the impression that all 
classes and denominations of | his 
majesty’s subjects who tended to 
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support the government, should en- 
joy equally the privileges of that 
government; but at the same time 
with the fixed idea, that a protes- 
tant goverament should contimue in 
these realms. He declared him elf 
a decided friend of the present con- 
stitution, nor would he ever desire 
any boon for the Catholics that 
would injure the protestant cause. 
The people however persisted in 
thinking be had done a very im- 
proper act, countenancing rebellion 
on the partot the people we bad 
always found uw difficult to keep in 
subjection, and that the disposition 
shown by their minister, was quite 
contrary to ther views; aud his 
conduct in this respect might be pro- 
ductive of very bad blood in the 
neighbourhood. 

As to the erasure of his name, 
Mr. Adams explained, that when be 
found that his subscribing had given 
much ofience, he erased his name 
in hopes of bringing about a reconci- 
jiation. 

The Presbytery recommended 
peace and reconciliauion tn the warm 
est terms; buat the people seemed 
by no means satistied with such a 
result of the meeting.” 

 the.. 

~The sequel of this extraordinary bu- 
SINCSS 7s ¢ quested fi OM OUT CONT ESPON- 
dent. At page 237, will be found the 
petition of the Protestan's of lre/and, 
in fuvour of Catholic Emancipation, 
wath a list of as many of the names, 
Jor which room could be spared. A 
Surthe return of the lists is requested, 





DOCUMEN'LS. 
—_———— 
AGGREGATE CATHOLIC MEETING. 
Atavery numerous meeting of the Catho- 
lies of lIrelaud, held at the Private 
‘Vheatre, Fishamble-street, Dublin, on 
Friday, the 28th day of February, 1812, 
The Earl of Fincatt inthe Chair : 

An address to the Prince Regent,and a 
draft of a petition to be presented to both 
houses of Parliament, on behalf of the Ca- 
tholicsof Ireland, were read and adopted, 
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Resolved—That the general COMMittee of 
the Catholics of Ireland, appointed in , 
suance of the resolutions of the Aggr , 

; egate 
Meeting of the 9th ot July last, deserveand 
possess the confidence of the Catholics of 
Ireland ; but while we are strongly impress 
ed with the conviction that the said Com 
mittee does not come within the Jeter o 
the spirit of any Penal Law, yet we recom. 
mend to them not to meet or interfere 2 
acommittee with our petition, until’ the 
question lately raised on the convention at 
be decided, 

Resolved—That the most grateful thanks 
of the Catholics of treland are due, and 
are hereby given to Ear! Grey, and Lord 
Grenville, for their dignified and patriotic 
support of religious liberty, 

Resolved—That it be recommended 
the individuals composing the board of 
Irish Catholics, to exert themselves to 
have the said petition. signed in the 
neighbourhood where they respectively re 
side, so that the same be presented to pir. 
liament, as soon as possible. 

Resolved, That the individuals, composing 
said board, be requested to collect sib 
scriptions, to defray the expences attendant 
on the Catholic petitions ; and use all legal 
and constitutional means to procure the 
support of their representatives in parliz 
ment, to the prayer of that petition, and 
to transmit the same to both houses of Pa- 
liament. 

Resolved—That it is of the greatest im- 
portance to the success of our cause, and 
we do strongly recommend it to the Gentle. 
men, declared to possess’ the cdnfidence of 
the counties, cities, and towns in Ireland, 
either to draw up separate petitions, ort 
adopt that of the Catholics now assemble, 
and to transmit the same, without los 
time, through the medium of their repre 
sentatives in parliament, in the name asd 
on behalf of their several countiés, ae 
and towns. ; 

Resolved—That the grateful thanks o 
the meeting are due, and hereby 
to Lord Glentworth, the Right Hon, Ma 
rice Fitzgerald, and the other distingws* 
ed Protestants, who have this day hoacw 


ed us with their presence. 
FINGAL, Chainma 


Epwarp Har, 5 


The Hon. Thomas Barnwell, im the Chav. 


Resolved—That the sincerest and a 
cordial thanks of this meeting are dut, 
hereby given to the Earl of Fingall. 

‘TwomMas BaRNEWALI, 
Epwarp Hay, Secretary: 
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ro gis ROYAL HIGHNESS, GEORGE, PRINCE 

of WALES, DUKE OF CORNWALL, 
aeg2nT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF 
Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND, &e. 


The Humble address of the Roman Caiho- 
lics of Ireland, whose names are under- 
signed, on behalf of themselves, and of 
others, professing the Roman Catholic 
religion, 

veth 

The we humbly approach your Roy- 

al Highness, as the Guardian of the ho- 

pour and interests O% this great empire, 
aud presume respectfully to submit to your 

Roval cnsideration our peculiar condi- 

tion, under the penal laws now im _ force 

against Us. 

“The generous and elevated character 
which the people of Ireland have long 
beea taught to attach to the name of your 
Royal Highness, has impressed us with 
the pleasing confidence, that the glorious 
work of effectually relieving the Roman 
Catholics of these realms from their nu- 
merous sufferings, has been reserved for 
your gracious anu happy interposition in 
our favour. 

“ We have publicly and solemnly taken 
every oath of fidelity and allegiance to the 
Crown, which the jealous caution of the 
Legislature has, from time to time, impo- 
sed as tests of our political and moral prin- 
ciples, We are ready to give every fur- 
ther pledge that can be required in this 
respect—and, although, we are still set 
apart (how wounding to every sentiment 
of honour!) as if unworthy of credit in 
these our sworn declarations—we can ap- 
peal confidently to the sacrifices whieh we 
and our forefathers have long made, and 
which we still make, (rather than violate 
consciences by taking oaths of a spiritual 
import, contrary to our belief,) as decie 
sive proofs of our profound reverence for 
the sacred obligation ef an oath. 

“ By those awful tests we have bound 
ourselves, in the presence of the All-seeing 
Deity, whom all classes of Christians 
wore, “to be faithful, and bear true al- 
legiance to, &c. &e.” 

(Here the long qualification oaths, pre- 
xribed by the Statutes of 17938, &c. to 
the Catholics, are specially set forth.} 

We can with perfect truth assure your 
Royal Highness, that the political and 
moral principles, asserted by these tests, 
#€ not merely in unison with our fixed 
Principles, but expressly inculcated by the 
febgion which we profess. 

And we do most humbly trust, that 
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the professions of doctrines, which per- 
mit such tests to be taken, will appear to 
your Royal Highness to be entitled to the 
full enjoyment of religious freedom, un- 
der the happy constitution of these realms. 

“ Frequently has the Legislature of Ire- 
land borne testimony to the uniform peace- 
able demeanour of the Irish Roman Ca- 
tholics—to their acknowledged merits as 
good and legal subjects—to the wisdom 
and sound policy of admitting them to all 
the blessings of a free constitution, and 
of thus binding together all classes of the 
people by mutual interest, and mutual 
affection. 

“* Yet may we humbly represent to your 
Royal Highness, and we do so at this pe- 
rilous crisis, with sincere regret and deep 
solicitude, that the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland still remain subject to severe and 
humiliating laws, rigidly enforced, univer- 
sally felt, and inflicting upon ther divers 
injurious and vexatious disabilities, inca- 
pacities, privations, and penalties, by rea- 
son of their conscientious adherence to the 
religious doctrines of their forefathers. 

“ For nearly the entire period of the 
last twenty years, the progress of religious 
freedom has been obstructed ; and whilst 
other Christian nations have hastened to 
unbind the fetters upon religious dissent, 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland have re- 
mained unrelieved. 

* The laws, which unequivocally attest 
our innocence and our merits, continue to 
load us with the pains of guilt—our own 
consciences, the vuice of mankind, acquit 
us of crime and offence—our Protestant 
fellow-citizens press forward with gene- 
rous ardour, and enlightened benevolence, 
to testify their earnest wishes for our re- 
lief. Yet these penal laws, of which we 
humbly complain, cherish the hostility, 
and impede the cordial union of the peo- 
ple, at ail times so desirable, and now so 
necessary, 

“ These penal laws, Sire, operate for 
no useful or meritorious purpose—affurd- 
ing no aid to the constitution im church or 
state; not attaching affection to either, 
they are sufficient only for objects of dis- 
union and disaffection. 

« ‘They separate the Protestant from the 
Catholic, afd withdraw both from the pub- 
lic good: they irritate man against his fele 
low-creature, alienate the subject from the 
state, and leave to the Roman Catholic 
community, but a precatious and impere 
fect protection, as the reward of fixed 
and unbroken allegiance. ‘ 

We forbear, Sire, to detail the aumer- 
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ous incapacities and inconveniences inflict- 
ed by those laws, directly or indirectly, 
upon the Roman Catholic community, or 
to dwell upon the humiliating and igno- 
minious system of exclusion, reproach and 
suspicion, which they generate and keep 
alive. Perhaps no other age or nation 
has ever witnessed severities more vexa- 
tious, or inflictions more taunting, than 
those which we have long endured—and 
of which but too large a portien still re- 
mains. 

* Relief from these disabilities and pen- 
alties we have sought through every chan- 
nel, that has appeared to us to be legiti- 
mate and eligible. We have never con- 
sciously violated, or sought to violate, the 
known laws of the land; nor have we 
pursued our object in any other manner, 
than such as has been usua!ly adhered to, 
and apparently the best calculated to col- 
lect and communicate our united senti- 
ments accurately, without tumult, and to 
obviate all pretext for asserting, that the 
Roman Catholic community at large were 
indifferent to the pursuit of their free- 
dom. 

* We can affirm, with perfect sincerity, 
that we have no latent views to realize— 
no secret or sinister objects to attain.— 
Any such imputation must be effectually 
repelled, as we humbly conceive, hy the 
consideration of our numbers, our pro- 
perty, our known principles and charac- 
ter. 

“ Our object is avowed and direct—ear- 
nest, yet natural—it extends to an equal 
participation of the civil rights of the 
constitution of our country, equally and 
in common with our fellow-subjects of all 
other religious persuasions ; it extends no 
further. 

“* We would cheerfully concede the en- 
A: jp of civil and religious liberty to 
all mankind—we ask no more for our- 
selves. 

* We seek, not the possession of offices, 
but mere eligibility to office, in common 
with our fellow-citizens—not power or 
ascendancy over any class of people, but 
the bare permission to rise from our pros- 
trate posture, and to stand erect in the 
“spire. 

“ We have been taught, that, according 
to the pureand practical principles of the 
British Constitution, property is justly en- 
titled toa proportionate share of power— 
and we humbly trust, that no reasonable 
apprehension can arise from that power, 
which is only to be obtained and exercised 
through the constitution. 
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“ We beg leave most humbly to assure 
your Royal Highness, that we estimate 
too highly the genuine value of the British 
Constitution, to entertain any Project 
tending to endanger its preservation ; and 
if we persevere with more than common 
earnestness in our humble solicitations to 
be admitted to all its blessings, we 
that our perseverance will be viewed ra. 
ther as a proof of our just title to the lie 
berty which we seek, and of our sincerity 
in its pursuit, than as the result of 
sentiment foreign to that of true and cop. 
stant allegiance. We would not lightly 
abandon this the paramount object of our 
wishes; and we should seriously dread, 
lest our silence might be construed as a 
indication of despair, by a nation, of faith. 
ful, but feeling people. We are sensible, 
and we do not regret, that this equality of 
civil rights (which alone we humbly sue 
for) will leave a fair practical ascendancy 
wheresoever property shall predominate; 
but whilst we recognize and acknowledge 
the wholesomeness of this general prin- 
ciple, we cannot admit the necessity of 
the unqualified disfrcnchisement of any 
part of the people, in a constitution like 
that of these realms. 

“ We are gratified by the reflection, 
that the attainment of this our constity- 
tional object, will prove as conducive te 
the welfare and security of this great em- 
pire, as to the complete relief of the Ro- 
man Catholic community ; that it walle 
cure the quiet and concord of our cout 
try—animate all classes of the people in 
the common defence, and form the mot 
stable protection against the dangers which 
so-heavily menance these islands, 

“ For we most humbly presume to sub 
mit it to your Royal Highness as our firm 
opinion, that an equal, degree of enthu- 
siasm cannot reasonably be expected from 
men, who feel themselves excluded from 
a fair participation of the blessing of 4 
good constitution and ore a 
from those who fully partake of its 
tages ; that the enemies of the em pire, 
meditate its (speedy) subjugation, 
their best hope of success upon the ee 
of those penal laws, which, i be 
(nearly five millions of) the imbabitant ° 
Ireland, may weaken their attachment © 
their country, and impair the means of " 
defence; and that the contin Eh 
cf those laws, in times of unexam pf 
ger, only spreads the general rig. y 
distrustful alarm, and ‘augments the 
common ruin. 


“ ‘To avert such evils, to preservé og 
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promote the welfare and security of the 
empire, and to become thoroughly identi- 
fed with our fellow-subjects in interests 


wd affection, are objects as precious in 

oor eyes, Upon every consideration of pro- 

principle, and moral duty, as in 
those of any other description of the in- 
habitants of these realms. < 

«If, in thus humbly submitting our 
depressed condition and our earnest hopes 
to the gracious consideration of your Roy- 
aj Highness, we would dwell upon the 

numbers and the property of the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland—already sO Con- 
siderable, and so rapidly increasing—and 
to their consequent most important con- 
tribution to the exigencies of the state we 
would do so, not with a view of exciting 
yaworthy motives for concession, but in 
honest hope of suggesting legitimate and 
rational grounds of constitutional relief. 

“And deeply, indeed, should we la- 
ment, if these very recommendations 
should serve only to hold us out as the ob- 
jects of harsh suspicion at home, or of dar- 
ing attempts upon our allegiance from 
abroad. 

“May we, then, with hearts deeply 
interested in the fate of this our humbie 
supplication, presume to appeal to your 
Royal benignity and constitutional wis- 
dom, on behalf of a very numerous, in- 
dustrious, affectionate, and faithful body 
of the people—the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland. 

* And to pray, that your Royal High- 
nessmay be graciously pleased to recom- 
mend it the parliament of the United King- 
dom, to take into their favourable consi- 
deration, the whole of our condition, our 
humbers, our services, our merits, and our 
wufferings. 

“ And as we are conscious of the purity 
of our motives, and the integrity of our 
principles, we have been emboldened thus 
tosubmit tg your Royal Highness, with 
profound respect, the full extent of our 
wishes and our hopes. And we there- 
fore humbly pray to be restored to 
the rights and privileges of the constitu- 
ton of our country—to be freed from all 
penal and disabling laws in force against 
won account of our religious faith—and 

we may thereby become more worthy, 

#wellas more capable, of promoting the 
“rvice of the crown, and the substantial in- 
terests of this great empire, now committed 
to the unrestricted wisdem of your Royal 
Highness, &e. &e. &e.” 

?- aitions to both Houses of Parliament of a 

import were agreed to at the same tame. 
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At amost numerous and highly respec. 
table meeting of the Electors of Bristol, 
resident in the Metropolis, held at the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, in the 
Strand, on Thursday, the 27th day of 
February, 1812, pursuant to public ad- 
vertisement, 


Joun Noste, esq. in the Chair. 


It was Resolved, ‘That Mr. Baillie have 
ing publicly signified his intention to de- 
cline offering himself again to represent the 
City of Bristol in Pa:liament, it is expe- 
dient that the electors should take into 
their immediate consideration who is a 
fit person to succeed Mr. Baillie in the im- 
portant trust which he is about to re- 
languish, 

‘That the duties of a representative in the 
Commons house of Parliament, at all times 
involve che dearest interests of Englishmen ; 
but that the present eventfu! crisis of public 
affairs more than ever renders the charac- 
ter and capacity of their representatives an 
object of the last importance and solicitude 
to the electors of the united kingdom. 

That the conduct of Sir Samuel Romilly 
in Parliament has evinced an uniform and 
manly independence, and that he has on 
all occasions discharged his senatorial due 
tics with eminent ability and the most ua- 
blemished integrity. 

That it peculiarly behoves great cities, 
and other populous town which delegate 
members to the house of Commons, to set 
a laudable example to other parts of the 
empire, by the pure and unbought election 
of upright and able men ; and that in the 
choice of their representatives it is of es- 
sential consequence to reward, with their 
approbation, those distinguished persons 
whose past conduct can turnish a pledge 
of future integrity, firmness, and ability. 

That the electors of Briscol resident in 
London do warmly co-operate with their 
fellow electors of the ciiy of Bristol, ia 
supporting Sir Samucl Romilly as a fit per- 
son to be chosen on the next vacancy to 
represent them in parliament ; by whose 
election the presen: mecting are deeply 
convinced the electors would conduce to 
their own honor, promote their best inte- 
rests, and give a valuable stimulus to ex- 
ertion and integrity in public men, 

‘That deeply impressed with the impor- 
tance of the object of this meeting, we will 
individually exert ourselves, by every 
meaas in our power, to secure the election 
of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

The thanks of the meeting were thea 
voted to the Chairman. 
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At a Meeting of the Directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Manufacturers 
of Glasgow, held on the 14th of Febru- 


ary, 1812, 
Kirn«xMAN Fintay, Eso. in the chair: 


The Committee appointed at a former 
meeting, presented their Report on the 
subject of the East India Company’s Char- 
ter; which, having been read a appro- 
ved of, 

It was unanimously Resolved, 

1. That, by the Act 33d of his present 
Majesty, c. 52, the entire right of Com- 
merce and Navigation, in the seas and to 
the territories between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Straits of Magellan, is vest- 
ed in the Company; but if not renewed, 
this exclusive right will terminate on 
Ist of March, 1814, “after which they 
will remain a Corporation, and may con- 
tinue the trade on the same footing as other 
British Subjects.” 

2. That, by the Act 37th of the same 
reign, c. 57, the privilege of trading to 
those countries, although denied to Bri- 
tish subjects, is permitted to foreign na- 
tions in amity with his Majesty. 

$. That the private trade which British 
merchants were allowed to prosecute by 
the regulations of 1795, as an experiment 
of its future policy, ts contined to the ac- 
tual possessions of the Compafiy ‘ limiied 
to their own ships, under all the disadvan- 
tages of uncertainty, expense, and delay ; 
restricted both in the kinds and quanti- 
ties of the outward and homeward bound 
cargoes; removed from the control of the 
proprietors, and conducted in a manner 
which seems to have been intended to in- 
sure failure of success; but that the in- 
crease of this trade, under the pressure of 
ali these restrainis, proves, beyond a doubt, 
the extent which it would have attained, 
had it been left to its free and natural 
operation, 

4. That the Merchants of the United 
States of America, availing themselves of 
the liberty which they have been allowed 
to enjoy at the expense of our own peo- 
ple, have prosecuted the East Indian trade 
in a manner, and to a degree which-has 
enriched the individuals, increased the na- 
tional wealth, and supplied, as far as was 
possible, not only the Continent of Eu- 
rope, but South America, the West In- 
dies, Turkey, the Foreign ports of the Me- 
diterranean, and even Malta, with East 
India commodities; thus, by their indus- 
try, economy, and dispatch, compelling 
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the Company to shrink from the competi. 
tion; employing British capital in a trade 
which the laws of this country Prevent its 
own subjects from using directly them 
selves; and possessing the incaleulable ad. 
vantage of contesting, not with the skill 
and resources of British merchants, buy 
with the prodigality and negligence of a 
joint stock company. 

5. That the actual operation of the me 
nopoly thus appears to be directed noe 
merely against British subjects, but in f& 
vour of foreign nations. 

6. That no satisfactory reason can be 
assigned against opening the trade to Chie 
na, because the supposed delicacy of ale 
lowing a general interference with that 
people, is completely removed by the sue- 
cess which has attended the American traf 
fic; aud the same means which have enw 
bled the Company to manage their affairs 
in China, may be established under the 
authority of government; because the 
ideal difficulty of the collection of taxes, in 
the event of the trade being divided, is fule 
ly obviated by the known safety by which 
the duties are levied on articles of West 
Indian and American produce; and be 
cause the imagined hardship of — 
the Company of the only lucrative 
of their monopoly, will be alleviated by 
the wealth, influence, knowledge, and ex 
perience, which, in their united capacity, 
they will still be enabled to oppose to 
the unassisted efforts of private met 
chants. 

7. That the natural effect of throwing 
open the Charter will be to exite afar 
emulation; to bring all the produce of the 
East to its proper level in this country; 
to enable our manufacturers to exert ther 
skill and industry with advantage, to pi 
duce new sources of trade; and thus 
give full employment to the operative clay 
ses of the community, 

8. That the system of confining the Eas 
Indian trade to the port of London is wt 
necessary, unjust, and impolitic: wDneC® 
sary, because the duties may be 
with equal care, and less loss by pilferage 
in the Out- ports 5 unjust, because every 
mercantile place in the United Kingdom # 
entitled to the same privileges ; and map 
litic, because the superior economy aid 
dispatch which prevail in the outeport 
are requisite to secure an equality i co® 

tition with foreign nations. 
re That the es existence of a benel 
cial prosecution of he Bast indian trade bY 
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shis country, seems Now to depend on the 
restoration of its freedom, as it is proved 
py undeniable documents, that if ic be al- 
owed to remain in its present limited 
form, it will languish, decay, and pass 
into the hands of other States. 

10. That the danger supposed to arise 
from excess of speculation, at the come 
nencement of an Open commerce with Ine 
dia, is altogether imaginary ; because the 
euterprize of individuals is uniformly cir- 
cumscribed by their means and success; 
because any evil of this nature is tempo- 
rary, and ‘checks itself; and because the 
tery worst that can occur, in the event of 
the abandonment of the trade by the pub- 
fc, would be, that matters again would 
return to their present state. 

i], That at atime when the anti-com- 
mercial system of France has been success- 
fully exerted to exclude us from the con- 
finental markets; when the prosecution of 
am expensive war renders it necessary to 
adopt every means for augmenting the ree 
venue, bod when our existence, 4s a na- 
tion, depends in a great degree on the 
mainainance of our naval superiority, it 
bas become not only highly expedient, but 
indispensibly requisite, to open up every 
legitumate p Sabi of trade, for the pre- 
servation of our commercial, maritime, and 
fgancial interests, 

12. That this Chamber, fully satisfied 
that the injury arising from every mono- 
ply, must be proportionate to the extent 
of the trade thus confined ; convinced of 
the importance, and even the necessity of 
a free intercourse with the rich, populous, 
and extensive eouniries in the East, as well 
# those formerly acquired by the Come 
pany, as those lately subdued by his M\- 
jety’s arms ; and dismissing the tdea ofall 
wterference with the territorial rights and 
political privileges of the Company. 

Resolved, ‘That petitions to both 
houses of Parliament, founded on the basis 
of thesg Resolutions, be immediately pre- 
pared and presented before the approach- 
mg-discussion; that the Report, accom- 
yatied by these Resolutions, be printed, 
(mmumcated to Members of both Hou- 
™, aud transmitted to every commercial 

manufacturing town of importance, in 
we United Kingdom, that the co-opera- 
Wa of the nation at large be earnestly re- 
iM petitioning Parliament to refuse 

fenewal of the Fast India Company’s 
Denopoly ; and that Messrs. Kirkman Fin- 
Michairman James Dennistoun, Depu- 
pwaitman ; James Hopkins, Alexander 
MLAST MAG, NO. XLIW 
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Campbell, David Connell, James Ewing, 
A. D. Campbell, Francis Garden, James 
Buchanan, James Buchanan, jun, James 
Robertson, and Dugald Bannatyne, be ape 
pointed a Committee, with full powers to 
carry the above Resolutions into effect. 


K. FINLAY, 


om 
RAST INDIA CHARTER, 


Guilthall, Bristol, February 19, 1812. 

At 4 most numerous and respectable ge- 
neral meeting of the Merchants, Traders, 
and other Inhabitants of this City, conves 
ned by the Right Worshipful the Mayor, 
pursuant to a written request,—-to consider 
what measures may be proper to be taken 
by this City, upon the approaching expi- 
ration of the East India Company's charter, 


The Right ii ‘orshipful the Mayor ia ths chair. 


The following resolutions were unani- 
mously agreed to: 

First—That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that it would greatly contribute 
to the prosperity of the trade and commerce 
of this city, provided it could be. admitted 
to a participation in the trade to the east- 
ward of the Cape of Good Hope, and the 
westward of Cape Horn, from which the 
act 33d of the King, chap. 52d, now ex- 
cludes the out ports ia favour of the port 
of London, 

Second—That a committee of gentlemen 
be appointed by this meeting, for the pur- 
pose of collecting information, inspecting 
documents, &c. relative to the said trade, 
and to report to a future meeting such mea- 
sures, as, ia their opinion, it may be proper 
and necessary for the inhabitants of this 
city to adupt, on the approaching expiras 
tion of the East India Company's Charter, 
to open that trade to the country at large, 
in such manner as may be consistent. with 
justice, the public good, and the peace and 
safety of our East Indian settlements, 

Third—hat the foliowing gentlemen be 
named as the committee, that is to say— 
the Right Worshipful John Hilhouse Wil- 
¢ox,esq. Mayor ; the Master and Wire 
dens for the time being of the Society of, 
Merchant venturers ; Mr. Alderman Da- 
niel—-Mr. Philip Protheroe—Mr, » John 
Louden Me Adam—Mr John Masters— 
Mr. George Dyer—Mr. John Lewis An- 
riol——Mr. Philip George—Mr, Joseph Hil.’ 
licar—-Mr. James Fowler—Mr. Adrien 
Moens—Mr, Charles Payne—Mr, James. 
Evan Baillie—Mr, William Fripp—Mr, 
Michael Castle—Mr. William Peter Lu 
nell—Mr. James Martin Hilhouse—sand Mr, 
John, Cave—with power to add to their 
sf 
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number such gentlemen as may be likely 
to further the object of this meeting, and 
thatany five of such committee be a quorum. 

Fourth—That Mr. Wm. Lewton Clarke 
be appointed Secretary tothe said commit- 
tee. 

Fifth, That it be an instruction to. the 
said committee to correspond with all of 
the other Out Ports of the United Kiag- 
dom—and, as far as possible, to co-operate 
with them in all the measures necessary to 
procure the great object in yiew, 

Sixth—That in order to create a fund 
for defraying the expence of such measures 
as may be necessary to be taken in conse- 
quence of the foregoing resolutions, a sub- 
scription be entered into, the produce of 
which shall be placed at the disposal of the 
Conimiittee. 

Seventh...That the thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to John Louden M‘Adam, esq. 
for having called the attention of the Citi» 
zens of Bristol to so important an object,— 
for the able manner in which he has open- 
ed the business,—and tor the zeal he has 
shewn in procuring information, which will 
so much facilitate the labours of the coin- 
nuttee. 

Fighth—That these resolutions be pub- 
lished im all the Bristol Papers, and in such 
other manner as the Committee shall think 
expedient. J.H. Witcox, Mayor, 

Ninth—The Right Worshipful the May- 
er having quitted the Chair, the ‘Thanks*of 
the Meeting were unanimously voted to 
him, tor his able conduct therein, and also 
for tis kind and ready compliance with the 
request addressed to him for convening the 
Meeting, 

=f 
PROTEST, 

Fntered on the journals of the House of 
Lords, against gome into a Committee 
on the Bill, mtituled, “an act for the 
more exemplary puutshment of persons 
destroying or injuring any Stocking or 
Lace Frames, or other Machines or En- 
gines used in the Kuitting Manutactory, 
Because,—We feel ourselves in duty 

bound to record our dissapprobation of all 
further proceedings on a Bili, characterised 
by those who supported it, as wdisernni- 
nately inflicting the punishment of Death 
on all crimes described by words copied out 
of an Act of Parliament, which had, in no 
instance, the torteiture of life in contempla- 
thon. 

lk was with a mixed feeling of surprise 
qnd ydignation we learnt, from ihe dis» 
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cussion that has already taken place, that 
this Bill, in its nature the most interesins” 
grave, and important that can be syly ted 
to the consideration of the Legistayry had 
been framed without su‘lcient deliberation 
to enable the friends Ol the measure to vive 
apy distinct explanation of the precise 
crimes to which, under the legal import of 
the words, thus thoug htlessly aud Precipie 
tately adopted, it 1s proposed to exteud the 
punishment 

We cannot therefore, under such circum. 
stances, consent to go into a committee; 
for even the amendments which might be 
there proposed and adopted, would, ig 
our opinion, disgrace the two Houses of 


f death. 


- Parliament, by recording that they are ca 


pable of rashly agreeing to the principle 
of a Bill thus indiscriminately and by 
vholesale applying capital puyishment tw 
a varicty of offences, differing in their mo 
tive, ther character, and their guilt ;—for 
the purpose of considering what exceptions 
might subsequently be suggested by prue 
dence and humanity, which ought ercly 
sively to guice the judgment of the Legi« 
lature in every stage of their delibere 
tions, on all acts of criminal legislation. 

We apree in the opinion so generally 
expressed in this House, that the conduct 
of the Manufacturers, in destroying frames, 
and other machinery, used in our maou 
factures, must proceed from mistaken 
views of their own interests; as they, more 
than any other class of his Majesty's sub 
jects, are deeply interested in the preset 
vation of machiucry, to the improvement 
of which we owe our existence as a mail 
facturing country. 

But we think it our duty, strongly and 
in distinct terms, to reprobate the unpre 
cedented folly of attempting to enlighten 
the minds of men, in regard to what is be 
neficial for themselves, by encreased st 
verity of punishment ;—whilst every sound 
principle of crinainal legislation makes vs 
regard such an addition to the long jist of 
offences, already subjected to capital pa- 
nishment by the laws of this country, with 
astonishment and disgust ;—and every 
feeling of humanity leads us to expr 
the utmost horror at the wanton ce | 
of punishing our fellow-creatures wi 
death, for those culpable acts, more ? 
jurious to themselves than to any other 
part of the community —to which, through 
mistaken views of policy, the enicreasing 
distress of the times bas redaced them @ 
resort. Lavperoale 

Rogelys- 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL. 


Ata Meeting of the Trustees of the Leeds 
Cloth-Hall, held at the Committee- 
Room, on ‘Tuesday the Sd day of March, 
1812, 

It was unanimously Resolved, 

That the present distressed situation of 
the Woollen trade of this Riding, calls for 
the serious attention of the Legislature ; 
and that it is a duty which the Merchants 
and Manufacturers owe to themselves and 
their country, humbly to represent their 
situation to his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, and to the two houses of Parlia- 
ment, in order that a suitable and effectual 
remedy for their distress may be obtained. 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, 
that the system of Commercial Regulations 
and Restrictions, known under the name 
of the British Orders in Conncil, adopted 
and pursued ever since the year 1807, are 
aprincipal cause of the commercial difficulties 
of this nation, whereby our manufactured 
goods are prevented access to the foreign 
markets, and particularly to America; our 
capital is locked up, and cur industry pas 
ralyged; many of our master manufac- 
turers are reduced to the class of labourers, 
aadmany of our labouring manufacturers 
are thereby driven to seek relief from their 
parishes, are easily induced, by’ wicked 
and designing incendaries, to adopt still 
more pernicious and illegal courses. 

That these facts, coupled with the num- 
ber of bankruptcies and embarassments 
that have recently taken place in old 
commercial houses of well-established cre- 

. dit, and extensive dealings, as well as those 
of lesser note, compel us to doubt the 
national policy of such measures as_ the. 

British Orders in Council, and to seek a 

revocation, or at least a modification of 

them, so that our trade may be restored, 
tablished, and preserved, especially with 

America. 

Resolved, That the Petitions now read, 
and addressed tm the three branches of 
the Legislature, praying for a revocation 
o a modification of the British Orders in 
Couneil, are unanimously approved, and 

Mat a copy of the same shall be imme- 
dately prepared, and left for signatures 
“the Cloth-hall Committee-room, for the 
‘eof ten days from the 7th inst. 

That the said petitions shall afterwards 
® transmitted to London, and that the 
tht Honourable Earl Fitzwilliam be re- 
— to present the Petition to the 
use of Lords; and that the Right Ho- 


nourable Lord Viscount Milton, and Wil- 

liam Wilberforce, Esq. be requested to 

present the petitions to the Prince Re- 

gent, and to the House of Commons. 
That these Resolutions shall be pub- 

lished in both the Leeds Papers, aud in 

The Morning Chronicle, ana Courier. 

—— — 


TO THE GENTLEMEN, CLERGY, AND FRERe 

HOLDERS OF THE COUNTY OF BERKS. 

Gentlemen, 

Mr. Vansittart’s address to you, de- 
clining to become a Candidate again to 
represent this County in Parliament, and 
the several other publ:cations which have 
appeared in the Reading Mercury, added 
to the circumstance of a canvass having 
commenced, compel me to offer myself to 
your notice sooner than I had intended. 

If any thing can excite a sense of the 
value, and a proper exercise of the elective 
franchise, the weight or application of 
our taxes——the continuance of sinecures-— 
the increase of pensions—the absence of 
our gold—and the planting an army , of 
forcigners in the heart of our country, must 
produce tliat effect. 

It is a trite saying among the apologists 
of corruption, that it originates with the 
people; as a proof of this calumny, they 
refer to the scenes that rotten boroughs 
exhibit, where in some of them the voters 
are debased by dependence upon an opu- 
lent patron, and in others are depraved 
by their feuds and contentions for the price 
of the representation; which, disregard- 
ing their oaths, they claim as their birthe 
right ; and each shelters himself from the 
disgrace of bribery and perjury, by the 
equal infamy of his neighbour. 

It is one of the best principles of our 
const/tution, that no man shall be taxed 
without his consent. To put this princi- 
ple into practice, and to extend the right 
of election to all who possess a qualifica- 
tion in the taxes they pay, will affurd the 
best remedy for the calamities and grie- 
vances of the country, and the surest safes 
guard against the abuse of power. If elec- 
tors sball then require bribes and treats, 
and impoverish the candidate before they 
make him their representative, then let 
his frauds and peculations be imputed to 
them; then, and vot till thei, let it be 
said, that “ Corruption originates with 
the people.” 

In giving your suffrages freely and with 
out cost, you will not only avoid the im- 
putations that attach to the voters in pur- 
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chased boroughs, but you will have a 
right to expect from your representative 
that he will follow your example, and do 
his duty honestly and independently, by 
gratuitously bestowing his best services for 
bis country’s good. 

Upon these principles, 1 offer myse'f a 
Caudidate at the next election, confidently 
reliving, that your conviction of the mmpor- 
tance of these considerations, will impel 
you to the Hustinyrs at your own expenoe, 

I pledge myself to you, that if I am 
elected, I will most strenuously promote 
and support a Reform in Parliament, and 
will attach myself neither to those who 
possess, nor to those who seck the emo- 
luments of office ; having no views in soli- 
eting your suffrages bevond the gratifica- 
tion of serving inmy Country. 

I am, Gentlemen, your faithful friend 
and servant, Wiitiam Hatcerr. 

Denford, March, 1812, 

—-- - 
RESOLUTIONS, 

At a meeting of the Merchants, Ship-Own- 
ers, Vradesmen, and other Inhabitants 
of the town of Liverpool, assembled by 
the Worshipfulthe Mayor, for the pur- 
pose of taking into consideration, and a- 
dopting such measures as muy be deemed 
necessary, in order to obtain to this port 
the benetit of a participation inthe trade 
to the East Indies, 

Jihn Bourne, esa. Mayor, in the Chair. 

Resolved—That we, in common with 
the rest of our fcllow subjects, havea right 
to a free trade with all parts of the Briush 
Finpire,-and other countries, in amity with 
these United Kingdoms, subject only to 
such general regulations of trade as the po- 
licy of this country may require, or as may 
be necessary for maintaining the relations 
of these realms, with foreign states, and 
securing to government those revenues 
which may be necessary for its support, 

Resolved—That we humbiy conceive 
that the great object of all legislative regu- 
lation in the commercial concerns of the 
country is the protection of this equal right 
in the subject, and the further extension 
ef an honourable, just and legitimate com- 
merce, and that therefore all monopolies 
which exclude the general body of the peo- 
ple from trading with other countries, are 
in derogation of the birth-right of the sub- 
ject, and counteract the chief purpose which 
thev ought to have in view. 

Resolved—That the monopoly of the East 
India Company is an additional instance, 
with others that might be adduced of the 
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injurious consequences that must always 
attend such attempts at an exelusive tri, 
fic, and that we conceive it to have been ful. 
ly demonstrated, not only by the most cua. 
clusive reasoning, but by incontrovertible 
facts, that such monopoly is prejudicial ty the 
general interests of the country at ly 
and discourages that commercial spirit 
which, from the natare and local situation 
of these Islands, is indispensible to their 
prosperity, and upon which their seeuri 
at this moment, essentially depends, 

Resolved—That upon these grounds 
we will most cordially unite with our fe. 
low subjects, the inhabitants of other town 
and sea ports in the kingdom, in petition 
ty the legislature, for the abolition of the 
commercial monopoly of the East-India 
Company, in such most speedy and effec. 
tual manner as they may in their wisdom 
judge most expedient. 

Resolved—That the petition to the 
House of Commons, now proposed and 
reid to this meeting, is approved, and that 
the same be signed by the chairmas, and 
the persons attending this meeting, and 
by such others as may think proper w 
sign the same. 

Resolved—That the chairman be r- 
quested to transmit such petition to th 
members for the town of Liverpool, in of 
der that they may present the same. 

Resolved—That a committee be ap 
pointed for the purpose of corresponding 
with other great tewns and collective be 
dies of the manufacturing and commercial 
interest throughout the kingdom, and & 
dopting such measures as they may Con 
ceive to be most likely to carry these res 
lutions into effect. 

"The following gentlemen were then ap 
pointed a committee, to carry into effet 
the foregoing resolutions: 

Adam Lodge, esq. 
Anthony Littledale, eg. 
Charles Lawrenttyey 
Moses Benson, ey 


William Roscoe, sq. 
John Gladstone, 59. 

Cyrus Morrall, esq. 
William Barton, esq. 


John Richardson, esq. | Charles Ti wrner’y ef. 
George Irlam, esq. Joseph Brooks Vater, 
Riard Pilford, esq. | Jacob Fleicher, etq 


Robert Bagott, aq. 
William Ewart, qs 
William Rathbone, of 


Thomas Bourne, esq. 
Joseph Leigh, esq. 
John Tobin, esq: 
Thos. Fetcher, C5 oi 
The Mayor having left this Chair, 
Resolved—-That this thanks of the meet 
ing be given tothe Mayor for his ra 
acquiescence in calling the same, . 
his conduct in the chair, which was ee" 


mously carried, 
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avy THE FOLLOWING IS THE PETITION OF THE PROTESTANTS. OF IRELAND 
Taf. IN FAVOUR OF CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, ‘tO BOTH HOUSES OF 
ful PARLIAMENT. 

ned WE the Subscribers, hereunto, do most humbly petition your Honorable house in 
- favour of our brethren and fellow subjects, the persous professing ure Roman Catholic 
me ae to mene to be admitted to the privileges and francltises of the con- 
hee We, their Protestant brethren, do consider such application to be just. We do most 
r heartily jo the Catholics in this their loyal and reasunable request ; and convinced of 


ri apras ts ) 
yy its policy as well as its justice, we do most zealously implore your Honourable house te 
comply with the prayer of said petition, and to relieve the persons professing the Ro- 


~ man Catholic religion from all civil and political disabilities. 

a SIGNATURES OBTAINED IN BELFAST. 

"the Nathaniel Cairns David Bigger John ‘Thompson 

India George Crawford J. Martin Adam M‘Clean 

Afee- Thomas How Samuel Kirkpatrick Joseph Stevenson 

dom Thomas S, Robinson William ‘Thompson John Ward 
James Forsythe, M.D. Thomas Vance Vhomas Ward 

the Robert Bradshaw Thomas Jonn Andrews Francis M‘Cracken 

and Cunningham Greg John M‘tAdam Henry Jo 

that Robert Bailte William Sproull Will Stevenson 

and Robert Davis Stewart Dunn Robert Cunningham 

and Robert Callwell William Murphy John M‘Cracken 

er ty §. §, Thompson, M.D. Santuel Greer James Cunningham 
William Simms John Galt Smith Robert Boyd Holmes 

ae William Boyd William Mulrea George Langtry 

the Samue! M‘Clean Thomas Cunningham John Haslett 

> John Macartney John Campbell William Radcliff 
Allen Barklie Robert Trail Samuel Rankin 

i William Park John Hunter Wilham M‘Clure 

ding George Ash William M‘Clean Robert Delap 

- James Orr Johan Marshail John M‘Connell 

real Robert Getty ‘Thomas Corbitt Robert Luke 

id George Black Robert James ‘Tennent Robert M*Kibbin 

ou James M‘C leery William Ware John Kuox 

fee William Tennent David M‘Coard Johan Wilson 
Hugh Crawford William Crossen James Bailie 

a Anhur Crawford George Forcade George M‘Adam 

effec Andrew M‘Clean James Blow "Thomas O'Neill 
Campbell Graham Charles Blackwood Alexander Haslett 
Alexander Stewart Israel Miliken George Whitla 

£9. John Kennedy, jun, Alexander M‘Donnell Samuel Bryson 

aq Robert M‘Dowell Archibald Scott Richard Ashmore 
R. Montgomery Robert Rowan William Neilson 

J John Patterson Daniel Blow H. F. Grimshaw 

4 Of Samuel Browa Robert Black Cunningham Boyle 
Robert Gamble Robert Carson John Sinclaire 
Robert Stee! Samuel Little James Ramsey 

4 John Ashimore Joseph Smyth William Arthur 

om samuel Campbell John W. Ferguson James Young 
William Uoerdman Drwnmond Anderson Wm. Brown 

was William J. Whitla E-dwd. May, M.?. tor Belfast Robt. Knox 

meet Robert Nielson Robert Simins Robert M‘Gee, MLB, 

end James Luke John Templeton James M‘Conpell 

| tof Robert Grimshaw John Vance Charles Kennedy 

aii Andrew J. Barnett William Magee James Jackson 


Joba Cramsie 


Richard Staples 


_ William Hammill 
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Andrew Marshall 
Archibald Wilson 
James Dunn 
Robert Bucns 
Henry L. Gardner 
Kobert Neill 
William Newsam 
Thomas Major 
Wuliam Cochran 
John Riddell 

John Gordon 
Michael Andrews 
Robert Reid 

John Grogan 
James Alexander M‘Crea 
James Hammill 
John Boyle 
William Nicholl 
Hugh M‘Colough 
Samuel Miller 
Robert "Telfair 
William Dinnen 
William Douglass 
Robert Patterson 
Samuel Gibson 
Robert Brigs 
David Simms 
‘Thomas Richardson 
William Auchinleck 
Campbell Sweeny 
James Williamson 
Alexander Orr 
John Robinson, 
John M‘Crum 
James Pollock 
Robert Tennent, M.D. 
James M‘Donnell, M.D. 
John Cunningham 
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John M‘Cance, J. P. Suffolk 


Jaines Munfoad 
Samuel Beck 
William Ritchie 
John Bell 

Hegh M‘Kibbin 
Willtam Tucker 
James Dunlop 
Hugh Wilson 
John D. Cosgrave 
Robert Grogan 
Hugh Johusoa 
Victor Cuates 
John Kirkpatrick 
Robert Haliday 
Joseph Frazer 
James Grimshaw 
William Dawson 
Mathew Steele 
Christopher Strong 
Isaac Patton 
George Sloan 
Robert M‘Cluney 
Samuel Arrott 
Alexander Barr 
Samuel Archer 
Lewis Reford 
William Hunter 
James M'Clean 
Robert Dunn 
James Blair 

James Stewart 
James T. Kennedy 
Charles Lepper 


[ Minst. 


Robt. Acheson, A.M. Dissent. 


A. Mackay 
Alexander Park 
William ‘leitair 
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Mathew Black 
James M‘Adam 
John M*‘Alister 
William Drennan, Mp, 
Thomas M‘Cabe 
John Gray 
Alexander Blackwell 
William Davidson 
John Rea 

Wm. Brown, Dissenting Mins, 
William Mattear 
George J. M‘Intyre 
Robert Lina, jun. 
Francis Lepper 
‘Thomas Carson 

John Suffern 

John Lyle 

John Simpson 
Andrew M‘Cord 
John Shaw 

John Dunville 
Michael Lynn 
Samuel M‘Crum 
Murray Suffern 

John Carley 

James Store 

"Thomas Grimshaw 
Daniel English 

James M‘ Master 
Wim. Owens, Holeston 
James Ferguson, Tilda 
Francis Huddleston 
Nathan Fulton 
Robert English 
William Maxwell 
John Whittle 

Robert M‘Adam 
Samuel Tennent, 


NAMES OBTAINED IN LISBURN. 


John Hancock 
Richard Fulton 
Robert Fulton 
Joha Keunedy 
James Ward 
Wiliam Thompson 
Joseph Fulton 
Christopher Meade 
Jacob Hancock 
Alex. Williamson, Lambeg. 
William Hancock 
George Morewood 


John M. Stouppe, Glenville 


James Kelsey, near Belfast 
Nat. Magee, New-Bridge 
John Charley, Beitast 
William Agnew 
John Wolfenden 


George Whitla 
Henry Bell 


A. M‘Cuiloch, Bangor 


Alex. Hunter, 
Robr. A, Johnston 


Jobn Shaw, jun. Belfast 


John Boyd 
John Smith 


James Black, Drumbo 


Andrew Fulton 


Francis Thompson 

Richard B. Pelan 

Wilham Gray ° 

William John Hancock 

John Rogers 

Alexander Crawford, M.D. 

Thomas Crawford 

Rev. James “\iorewood, Pre 
testant Minister of Lam- 
beg 


Wm. Hawkshaw, J. P. and George Macferran, Lambeg 
J. Q. for Antrim, Down, Thomas Wolfenden, Lambeg 
and Armagh Counties 


Samuel Musgrave 


H. Garrett, Maragall 


John M‘Couli, Drumbo 


Robert Hancock 


[Lambeg James Wightman 
Robert Williamson, J. FP, William Wightman 


Joseph Wilson, Lambeg 
James Wallace 

John M‘Clure 
Walter M‘Coull 
Samnel Kennedy 
Jaines Ballentine 
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gimuel Bell 
Ison 

Walter Cou! sé ou 

Robt. Johnston, Sevmourhill Andrew Craig, 
' . ‘ s* . 

Joha Johnston, Dunmurry Minister 
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Robert Gemmill, Collon 
John Barbour, Plantation 
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John Roberts, Woodbourne 
James Spence 

Presbyterian Walter Roberts, Woodbourne 
Jacob Bell, ‘Trumery 

















Wiliam Hunter, Dunmurry Richard Greer, jun. ‘Thomas Newburn, 
William M‘Call Derriaghy George Dunn 
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IMENT OF AS BOTANIC GARDEN 
HULL. 

tt will gratify the lovers of botany to 
learn that the projected establishment 
of a Botanic Garden at Hull, has been 
secessfully carried into execution. A 
eneral meeting of the subscribers took 
place on the 7th of February, to receive 
the report of the provisional committee, 
and to form laws for the regulation of the 
igstitvtion, From the former it appears, 
that fve acres of land, a mile distant from 
the town, have been purchased for £.1100, 
ad laid out in a garden, comprising ample 
space for one specimen of every tree, shrub, 
and plant, now in the kingdom; a pond 
thiety vards Jong, fer aquatics ; quarters 
bog and alpine plints ; and ground for 
hut and green-houses, which will be forth- 
witherected; the garden will be intersected 
by spacious gravel walks, forming a total X- 
teat ofnearly three quarters ofa mile. ‘'wo 
neat lodges, one appropriated to the ge- 
neral use of the subscribers, the other toa 
house for the Curator, have been built 5 
Mr. Donn, nephew to the respectable di- 
rector of the Cambridge Garden, has been 
engaged as Curator; and through his 
aertions and the important advice and as- 
sstance of William Roscoe, esq. and of Mr. 
Shepherd, of the Botanic Garden, at Li- 
verpool, such progress has been made in 
completing the design, that it is expected 
thegarden will be opened to the subscri- 
hersin May next. The report concluded 
byexpressing the hope of the committee, 
that the friends“ of the institution would 
wether exertions towards procuring for 
Hegarden the roots and seeds of rare 
Plants, particularly of the British species, 
mé donations of books and dried plants 
lur its hbrary and herbarium. 

— 
EDINBURGH INSTITUTR. 

In hours ot relaxation from business, men 
wi have amusement. ~The efforts of mo- 
musts have therefore, properly been di- 
"eed to persuade them.to adopt those, 
Walch are not only innocent in themselves, 
‘ultimately lead to mental and moral 


“pievewent, Sentiments, somewhat sinus 


ESTABLIS! 


Jar to these, have lately been diffused, with 
uncommon rapidity, among the thinking 
part of the people of Scotland ; and various 
societics have arisen for the purpose of pro- 
moting the dissemination of knowledge. 
Views, something analogous to them, must 
have actuated a few individuals in Edin- 
burgh ; for they in September 1810, form- 
eda society, to which they gave the name 
of “the Edinburgh Institute.” The prin- 
cipal object this institution has in view, is, 
to have lectures delivered in a popular 
manner, on scientific and literary subjects, 
ata moderate expense, (so moderate as to 
make it accessible to all who have the least 
taste for sueh siudies*) and at convenient 
hours to those whose professional avecations 
prevent them from attending academical 
prelections. It is also intended that-a meete 
ing shall be held monthly, for readin 

original papers, on scientific, philosophical, 
or literary subjects, ‘The members, hows 
ever, being mostly engaged in the active 
bustle of commercial pursuits, these pa- 
pers have not hitherto been numerous. 
The management of this institution is vest- 
ed in a council of twenty, elected annually 
from among the members. The Rev, 
William ‘Tenrant, L.L.D. M.AS. jis the 
present president. The arrangement for 
the second session, which commenced on 
the first of October 1811, and will terminate 
in May 1812, are lectures on natural philos 
spphy, metevrelogy, electricity, and gal- 
vanism, philosophy of history, and oratory. 
There is reason to suppose thatthe profess 
sors of the Edinburgh university leok upon 
this institution in a favourable manner, 
already has one of them}, with the mupi- 
ficent liberality of a great mind, given the 
most substantial proofs of his approbation, 
The founders of the institution have se- 
veral ulterior projectsin view, such as the 
purchase of a complete set of philoso. 
phical apparatus, the formation of a muse 
seum, &c. but the execution of these plans 
must eventually depend upon the support 
which the citizens of Edinburgh are dispo- 


a ’ +92 “SSeS. eo ee ee . 2 
* One guinea annually, 
+ Professor Christisog, 
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eed to afford ; and unfortunately they have 
not, hitherto, been much distinguished tor 
that public spirit which alone can secure 
the existence of an institution founded upon 
liberal principles, aud depending upon 
popular favour for its continuance.— 
Jt will not wow be said that the be- 
ing able to give a rational account of the 
phenomena which the material world con- 
tinually exhibits, has a tendency to render 
men less fit for the discharge of the duties 
of the merchant or the manufacturer. And 
that many intelligent persons will rejoice 
to learn that one other cause, however, 
small its effect may be, is added to those 
which are, by slow, .but certain steps, me- 
liorating the condition of mankind, and 
hastening the dissemination of right opi- 
nions, by diffusing the principles of an ea- 
lightened philosophy and 4 pure religion, 
heat 
Female Society for Clathine the Poor. 

Some time ago a number of Females in 
Belfast, many of whom are of the first 
ranks, formed themselves into a society for 
the benevolent purpose of supplying the 
poor with clothing. ‘The sum demanded 
of subscribers is only one penny per week. 
However trifling these contributions may 
appear, they have,even for the short time 
the society has been established, been pro- 
ductive of great good, aud have demone 
strated how much may be done by a small 
sum under proper economy and care, 
"These important requisites have been most 
scrupulously attended to by the Ladies 
who have the management of this little 
fund. Various articles fur female clothing 
have been purchased at the lowest whole- 
sale prices, and have been made up without 
any expence. ‘The names of such persons 
aswere judged niedful of such articles 
were transmitted to the managers, and 
some of the Ladies visited and investiga- 
ted the case of every applicant. ‘Yo those 
who were most needful, tickets were given, 
aml on Saturday last they attended at the 
House ot Industry, where the Ladies dis. 
t ibuted among them, 45  petticoat-—13 
bedgowns—18 calico shifts—12 flannel 
ditto—12 caps—15 handkerchiefs—12 flan- 
pel waistcoats; and the following articles 
for children—19 frocks—25 petticoats—4l 
s)ifts, different sizes—1% caps. Thus no 
lees than 84 families have received assistance 
in comfortable articles of cloathing, from 
the small contributions of this society, 
whose funds we hope will, like the widow's 
barrel of meal and cruse of oil, néver fail, 
A young Lady lately deceased, bequeathed 
five guineas for the use of the Society, 
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BOLTON MEFTING, 

A requisition for calling a meeting of the 
inhabitants of Great and Little “Bolt 
for the purpose of taking into PORT iy 
tion the distressed and 4aP DUN situatiog 
of the town and neighbourhood, and the 
propriety ef petitioning the Legislature 
for Peace, having been presented to the 
Borough-Reeves, signed by 195 respects 
able house-hulders, a general meeting of 
the inhabitants was convened, by whom jt 
was uvanmously resolved, that many of 
the inhabitants cf this town, so long famed 
for its industry and ingenuity, are almost 
in a state of starvation: that the distres 
1s sO extreme, that any further delay in ine 
forming the Leyislature of their situation 
cannot be deemed proper or prudent, 
That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
the war in which we have been so long 
unfortunately engaged, has been the im 
mediate cause of almost ruining aur com 
merce, reducing many of our respectable 
tradesmen to bankruptcy, thousands of our 
industrious artisans to extreme indigeuce, 
pauperism, and watt, without even a 
distant hope of any alleviation of their ex 
treme sufterings ; whilst it has drained our 
country of its blood and treasure, loaded 
us with innumerable taxes ; deluged us with 
apaper currency, whereby confidence is 
nearly annihilated, and a numerois and se 
spectable body of the comnmunity reduced 
below one fourth of the value of their 
wonted labour ; whilst every article of sub- 
sistence has risen in more than a two fold 
proportion,-—That this meeting segs with 
the most lively concern, the very imperfect 
aud inudequate state of the representation 
in the Commons House of Parliament, and 
that it is to the decayed and currupt state 
of the representation of the people they 
owe the frequency of those destruetive 
wars, which have drained their country of 
its resources, and reduced it to a state of 
wretchcdness, misery, and wait They 
therefore resolved on 2 petition of the Le 
gislature, that measures may be adopted 
conducive of a speedy and hopograble 
peace, 

——— 

THE ROYAL HUMANE SoctETY FOR TH 
RECOVERY OF PERSONS APPARENTLY DEAD 
founded in London, in 1774, preserve 
from death persons apparently killed by 
lightning, cold, drowning, &c., have since 
their tormation saved 8640 lives, f 
upwards of 16,000 claimants, aud by a 

ample promoted the establishment 
example p nope 
milar societies in Great Britam, | 
and many other parts of the world, 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From 20th February, to 20th March, 1812, 

Tue weather for nearly two months past has been wet, and so unfavourable for the 

sations of the plough, that a great part of the tillage for Spring-corn is yet to per- 
form; and a5 a good deal of snow has fallen since the Isth, with a cold, storiny 
pasterly wind, there is reason to apprehend the recurrence of such a backward Spring 
as was experienced last year; hich, if it protracts the sowing in the same manner, 
will probatrly be productive of serious eflects, itt a season like the present, Ww hen pro- 
risigns are likely to be scarce, and the distresses of the poor would be greatly inoreased 
by alate harvest. 

“Much has been said at various times on the propriety of ploughing earlier than has 
hitherto been the practice in this country, without producing the desired effect. And 
« is exceedingly to be regretted, that the occupiers of land cannot be prevailed on 
to adopt a practice, which has been found both necessary and profitable by the most 
skilful and experienced agriculturists, 

The early part of the season was favourable for ploughing, the ground turned up in 
good order, and those who availed themselves of it, bad all their tillage done before 
the weather changed, and are now ready to embrace the first favourable moment for 
swing their Spring-corn, whilst their more tardy neighbours have beth the ploughing 
wd sowing to perform, perhaps in a very short space of time, and run the risk of 
being overtaken by a change of weather, before they are able to perform both, 

The Farmers haven a pretty general way seen their error, in so obstinately rejecting 
the use of the Scotch plough for several years after its introduction into this country, 
and it will be well if their mistake in this respect, would induce them to be less tes 
nacuus of old customs and prejudices, and be more willing to adopt improvements 
that may be proposed to them, however different they may be to their former modes 
of farming. They have certainly made some advances towards an amendment ; but 
a great deal is yet to be done, much prejudice and prepossession in favour of oid 
customs require to be overcome, before they attain to that perfect system of husbandry, 
of whieh their more enlightened.neighbours in Great Britain have long been in posses- 
son, 

Grain of every kind has experienced a considerable rise in the course of the last two 
months QOat-meal has in some places been sold as high as 30s. per ewt.. .Potatucs are 
nating from Gd, to 8d. per stone, of 14/bs., im a general way, and are expected to be 
higher. A letter from the County of Longford states the price at 9d. per stone; and 
mentions, that the populace, from apprehensions of a scarcity, had made some attempts 
to destroy the caval, to prevent provisions from being carried out of that country, 

Good agriculturalists are especially careful to have their lands free from weeds. In 
the Report of the Agriculture of Cornwall, oue of the County Surveys just published, 


~ the reporter considers a farm weed-free, to be equivalent tu a farim tithe-free; and 


heeven gives it as his opinion, that the loss sustamed by weeds, is in some cases equal 
te the rent. 








COMMERCIAL REPORT. 

Tee act of last session to prevent distraint for rent, provided a tender of notes of the 
Nation u Bank is made, is likely to be renewed this session, with additional clauses, 
Wueh will have the indirect effect to make notes of the national banks a legal tender, 
for there is little Tlitference between making them direetly a legal tender, and aceom- 
pushing the sane purpose by more circuitous means, by stopping all proceedings at law 
lrthe recovery of debts, by a_tender of bank-paper. Lord Castlereagh, backed by 
petitions from Belfast and Colerain, announces his intention to move to extend the new 
“to ireland. Legislative enactments, declaring that certain courses shall be pur- 
wel, without removing the causes of depreciation, will not long retard the downward 
tendewey of a sinking paper-currency. Evasions will counteract acts of Parliament, 
ee and those who have articles for sale, will, in self-defence, have recourse 
—ao tu indemnify themselves from losing by the changes forced en the usual 
Preise Sot reial dealings Frade ought to beleft free between Luyers and sellers, 
om and ereditors. Legisiative interference may aggravate, but cannot remedy the 

S flowing from an alteration of the circulating medium. Gold, in Bullion, tas failen in 

* <8, per oz., and the premium ou Guineas ita Belfast is from 4s. 9.1. to4s. per guinea. 

™ Prowieition of selling Gold formed also a part of the plan im the course of the 

eh revoluti i, to support their sinking assignats,; Brissut, in his address te his 
PELFAST MAG. NO, XLIVs Gg 
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constituents in the department of the Eure and Loire, in describing the futile police 
practiced on this occasion in France, gives almost literally an exact representation of 
our present state, ‘* Wherefore was that prohibition of selling gold, when the iational 
interest obliges the treasury tu make acustow of purchasing it, and when commerce itself 
wanted it for its foreign exchanges.” The policy of supporting a paper circulating ian 
dium, through legislative compulsion, failed in France, and in America, and jg bot 
likely to succeed better, when the experiment is made with us. 

A letter from Liverpool states, that ‘* The quantity of Cotton purchased in Decom. 
ber and January was much more extensive than the actual state of the consumption 
required, which, as might have been anticipated, was followed by a period of great 
depression, The business of the last month was, in consequence, unusually limited, 
the sales not exceeding 6,00 bags, and the prices in general experienced a decline of 
about $d. per lb. The inquiry has again rather revived, but in other respects no im 
provement whatever has yet taken place. The late imports, it may be observed, have 
considerably exceeded the demand, and there is every probability, that the market will 
continue to be amply supplied, as a profit can be realized, upon the Cottons which are 
now arriving from the United States, and it may very naturally be supposed, that 
many of the holders will be desirous of securing this advantage while it remains in their 
power. 

A practice has, of late, become very common on the part of the Linen-factors in Lon. 
don, to send out linens to the wholesale-drapers on approbation, leaving to them the 
power of returning them. Such a custom being conceived extremely injurious to the 
trade, and a deviation from the usual wholesome course of an actual sale and delivery, 
a circular letter from many of the drapers in this country, to their factors in London, 
has been lately forwarded ; declaring, that it is their settled opinion and decision, that 
no such practice is for the future to be resorted to, and instructing the tactors not 
send any goods consigned to them out in this way, nor without an actual sale. A fe 
ther regulation is still wanting to shorten the unreasonable long credits given by the 
factors in London on linens. The time is now extended te eight months, and in many 
cases ten months are allowed. This practice has led to consequences extremely hurthal 
to our linen-trade, [he manufacturers of Manchester and other places in the cottoa- 
trade, have availed themselves of the remoteness of the Irish draper, end while they get 
short payments for their articles, throw the burden of the long eredit on that part of 
the British linen-draper’s stock which is procured from lrelaud. 

The woollen-trade of England is suffering greatly frou the commercial hostility i 
which the madness of governments involves us. The Resolutions from Leeds, placed at 
page 235 among the Documents, shows the state of distress to which their woollen-tia 
nufacture is reduced. 

Owing to a revival of demand for the manufactures from cotton during last vear, 
the weavers in this part of Ireland have latterly had pretty full employment, but there 
is cause to fear that the quantities manufactured, may be more than the demand for 
the home market may continue to take off; and from foreign markets, the poliey of 
the state has mostly caused an exclusion, by the pertinacity of adhering ty the system 
of the commercial war. ¥ 

Exchange on Londom has through this month generally averaged at 8} to Bf per et 





NATURALIST’S REPORT. 
From February 20, to March 20. 
Feb. 22, Clothof Gold Crocus (Crocus sulphureus,) flowering. 
24. Yellow-hammer (Emberiza Citrinella,) singing. 
27. Common Bunting (Emberiza Miliaria) singing. 
March 1. Mezereon (Daphne Mezereon,) flowering. 
’ 4, Blue Navel Wort (Cynoglossum Omphalodes,) flowering, 
G, Sweet Violet (Viola odorata) flowering. 
—_—_——= 
METEOROLOGICAL, REPORT, 
From February 20, to March 20. 
Feb. 2] y..cccocccesccccccccccerseesSOWery. 
Q2,..cecevveeccsccecsceesesseeDark dry day, 
QB .evee ceeceseeeeceerereee+sCloudy, some showers 
D4, .crserecsercesecctereesees SOWEFY. 


Q5jvcescerececeecessseeeveeree Wet and stormy, 
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QGjcecececereeeeceseceeeseeeseWet in the low-lands, a heavy fall of snow on the 
mountains in the morning, 

QT yereseceserereeceseereeeees WEFY wet morning, a fine day. 

QB ,.ccscscreceereceeseeeeesesebine frosty day, wet at night. 


OY, .ccecers, nseeescccvers ..-Cold dry day. 
March Levee he! ti 2 bovecgegecoces WE morning, fine day. 
2... TT ceeeeeeeeseeeeD ry day, frosty night. 


By.cssccecceveepeceeeeeeeeeeeD ry day, wet evening, 
Byerpsvcecerccvcccccsccssccocs WEt MOMMINE, poet day. 
5ye-cesceceeeceseereeseseesbllowery day, wet and stormy at night, 
Gyececcecseeeeeceseeeeeecees ark dry day, very wet night, 
T ssecscececscsepeeecreseeees Wet morning. Fine day. 
Byecceceeeserseeeees sseeeeshowery, snow on the hills, 
Q.cecsesenereeseceeececeeyeeFrosty morning, Fine day, 
10,..secccccercesecceeceeeeeesDark dry day. 
Lljscsecceseeevegeeee geeeeeeeDark dry day, wet at night, 
IQycssecsecssossececereeeeeeeFine day, wet at night. 
13,.sceeseeeeseer ee cavseeeeeeWet morning, snow on the mountains—Fine day, 
J4,..ccccccereeeeceeseeeeeeeeeb Posty Morning, Wet evening. 
15, lG.uccessceceeeceeceeseesefail Showers, mountains white. 
LT jsceccecsccepeegeceeeeeseeeetine frosty day. 
18,..ccececesceeeeeeeesseeese-SnOw and hail showers. Mountains white, 
19.0. evecesscecccsescsssesesA heavy fall of snow. 
Q0,..cccccccdesepecccccccccsee EF FOSTY f ho Snow remaining on the lowlands, 

The highest state Of the Barometer was on the 9th, 10th, and 11th of March, when it 
stood as high as 30-3 ; the lowest was on the 22d and 25th of February, when it stood 
at 28-9, 

The highest at which the Thermometer was observed in the morning, was on the 21st 
of February, when it was 48, its lowest on the 2d and 19th of March, when it was 33°. 

The wind was observed $,.W. 12.—N.W, 12,—S.E, 2.—N.E, 11 times. 


ee 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 
FOR APRIL 1812. 

Tur course of the Moon has in every age commanded the attention of astronomers, 
By it particular eras have been formed, and from its eclipses, mentioned in history, the 
precise timeof particular events has been calculated. An instance of this kind has 
lately been noticed, and made the subject of a memoir in the Royal Society. Herodotus, 
the father of history, tells us incidentally of an.end being put to a war between the 
Medes and Lydians, by a remarkable phenomenon. Just as the two armies were on the 
point of engaging, a sudden darkness came over them ; the Sun gave no light, and the 
day was turned intothe gloom of midnight. This was the effect of an eclipse of the Sun, 
and to produce it the eclipse must be total. Now total eclipses are very rare in any 
place, and the time of them may be calculated both backwards and forwards. ‘The an- 
nual foretelling of them is known by every Almanac, and the certainty of the prediction 
wacknowledged by maltitudes being witnesses of the event at the time foretold. 

But when an eclipse is to be calculated for a very distant period, such as this of Hee 
rodotus, which took place about 600 years before Christ, we need not be surprised at the 
difference of opinion amongst the learned. On this remarkable eclipse a very great dif- 
ference of opinion has arisen, and the names of very eminent men are aflixed to very 
different dates. 

laa memorable battle at the seige of Troy, a sudden darkness envelopes the combas 
‘aats, and Ajax offers his celebrated prayer to Jupiter upon the occasion. 

* ‘The men, the steeds, the armies, all are lost 

In gen’ral darkuess! Lord of earth and air ! 

Oh king ! Oh Father! hear my humble pray’r: 
Dispel this cloud, the light of Heaven restore ; 
Give me to see, and Ajax asks no more : 

If Greece must perish, we they will obey, 

But let us perish in the face of day. 

With tears the hero spoke; and at his pray'r 
The God relenting clear'd the clouded air. 
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Forth burst the Sun, with all enlight’ning ray ; 
The blaze of armour flash’d against the day.” 

Now this circumstance may really have taken place, and been handed down by trad; 
tion tothe poet, or itis merely a flight of imagination. If it really-~ok place, we wd 
a means for ascertaining the precise time of the seige, and this mucye%y puted subject wil 
be settled to the satisfaction of the learned. ‘To men of science’ 3G, my conjecture ; 
but they will not fail to compare together the passages in Herodoty Homer in the 
orivinal languages, ia which the real and supposed total celipses are so ck rly described 

On the Ist of April, the Moon rises nearly with the second of the Scorpion, and with 
that and the first, will, during the morning of the 2d, make an object of notice. 

On the 4th, the Moon, 18 followed soon after her rising by Saturn, who is betweeg 
her and the smail stars in the head of the Archer, but she does not pass him before 
diy-break. 

On the 11th, is new Moon, at twenty-seven minutes past three in the afternoon, 

On the 13th, the crescent of the Moon 1s seen again in the west, under Mars ; the Plejades 
Venus, aud Aldebaran, forming wi'h them # very beautiful groupe, Jupiter being at a 
considerable distance above them. 

On the 14th, the Moon is seen to have passed both Mars and Venus,thus varying the 


evening ; which change, from the motions of the planets in it, 


groupe of the preceding 
mustexcite continued amention, 

Oa the 17th, the Mocn is seen between the two first stars of the Twins and the two firs 
of the Lesser Dx v5 Jupiter bei ig now it 2 considerable distance from her to the west, 

On the List, the Moon is on the meridian at forty-four minutes past eight, having 
above her the body of the Lion, the fourth and eighth, with the second to the east ; the 
first, seventh, third and sixth, to the west of the meridian. On this day she passes the 
ecliptic, in her ascending nude 
On the 26th, is ful! Moon at ten minutes past five in the afternoon, 

On the 29th, the Moon rises with the first of the Scorpion, and is seen at a considera. 
ble distance from that star, advancing towards Saturn. On the 30th, Saturn is still to the 
east of the Moon, but she will have passed htm before her next appearance. 

Mercury ts an evening star, at his greatest elongation onthe 19th, when he is about 
two hours above the horizon after Sun-set; conseguently, we shall have many oppor. 
tunities of seetng himin the middle of the month. He ts on the 19th, tn the tail of the 
Kam, and under the Piciades and Mars, Venus being at a considerable distance higher, 
and Jupiter still farther ap. At an hour after sun-set, he’ 1s above eight degrees above 
the horizon, in west-north-west ; and now four planets attract our attention, of which 
the highest is in the lower part of the middle region. ‘This singular sight will be enjoyed 
for several nights, before and after the 19th. The Moon passes Mercury on the 12th. 

Venus is an evening star, in a faveurable position, having a direct motion through 
Being between Mars and Jupiter, receding from the one, and ap 
proaching to the other, we caunot fail of making frequent comparisons between the 
three planets, and with Mercury when he vistble. The Moon passes Venus on the 14th. 

Marsis an evening star, but his duration above the horizon after sun-set decreases 
every night. He does not deviate so far from the ecliptic as Venus. Mercury is atall 
times below, and Venus above him. ‘The Moon passes him on the 13th, 
is an evening star, having a direct motion through four degrees and a half. 


twentv-four devrees, 


Juniter 
The Moon passes him on the 16th. 

Saturn is a morning star, being on the meridian at fifty minutes past five on the morn 
ing of rhe Ist; his motion is direct to the 16th, when he ts stationary. The Moon pase 
him oo the 4th. 

Herc eilisonthe meridian at forty minutes past two in the morning of the Ist. His 


motic) is retrograde through very little more than a degree. The Moon passes hie 


very early iu the morning ot the 28th, 
Frend’s Evening Amusement» 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Blla...J.ines on the Authoress of Psyche; a Song, and several articles in prose cain 


too late for this number. 
P) lanthropos on the the Threshers’ Oath, shall appear in our next. 


eared is 


explanation by J. K. of the Optical experiment with a feather, which app tr 
‘, came too late for insertion this month ; but is intended for our neat, illus 


hy clivraving. 
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